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Does this year’s 
soft wheat from a particular area have certain 


shortcomings when milled into cake flour? 


If so, these men will find it out—and 
that wheat will never find its way into the cake 


flour you buy from Pillsbury. 


These baking experts are on the staff 
of Pillsbury’s Experimental Bakery. They’re 
everlastingly testing the performance of flour by 
baking cakes, cookies, pastry, and other items, 
using typical bakery formulas, methods, and 
equipment. They try out hundreds of test runs 
of flour milled from samples of new-crop wheat, 


so Pillsbury grain buyers will know which wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


BEFORE IT TROUBLES YOU! 


to buy and which to pass up. They test samples 
from the regular daily runs of Pillsbury cake, 
cooky, and pastry flours and prepared mixes, to 


make sure there’s no variation in quality. 


This testing saves you trouble by as- 
suring you of flours and mixes that always 
behave as they should. It’s one of the most 


important phases of Pillsbury service. 


Pillsburys 
Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Whatever's the 
BEST BAG Ft 
... we make it! 






« East Pepperell, Mass. 
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Wrauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of a// 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


. . Brooklyn ; 

o + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - 5 
< City + Los Angeles + Louisville + Memphis + Minneapolis — 
Mobile + New Orleans - New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City — 
Omaha + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City k: 

San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita - Wilmington, Calif. a 
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St. Louis is second largest railroad center . . . 42 tracks lead into Union]Station 


. » » Transportation Center 


St. Louis is served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads! 


21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 47. % of total miles of 
railroads in the United States! 


Direct, through service to most points ! 
Combine this with Valier’s service! 


All the flours you use, in one car, in any assortment! 


To Valier’s 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


The selling punch of Super-White quick- 
ly gets this fine flour to the housewives 
who know values when they see them 
and bake them. That is why Super- White 
catches on so quickly, gains so rapidly. 
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—<\-— THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. == 
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— — ABILENE, KANSAS a ae 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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FOR FAMOUS PEOP 
FOR FAMQUS )PLE 


Men and women returning 

from the war will relish bread 

made from Kelly's Famous 

even more than they did be- 

Flour Milling Capacity fore. They will want good, 
5000 Sacks tich eating bread. They will 


Grain Storage Capacity get it if you are ready for 


1,000,000 Bushels them with Famous. 


yy, a : ’ . 
Never a Question About 
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EVERY USE FLOUR 





Ne WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Your sales efforts today must 










be restricted to those prod - 
ucts that sell. You have no 


time to labor with a slow, 
awkward item. 


The sales effort you give I-H 










in your community brings 
quick, rich rewards. It sells 


easily, repeats with even less 
effort. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture... Better Volume 


.. » Better Keeping Qualities 
use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 


PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 
PIKES PEAK FLOURS .... for all your baking requirements 


/ 7 j 
Seming lie Gakers Of PP im CTLEC C 5S yg (ea 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


Gene l al 


Offices DENVER 


For Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 

















OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 


to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 


flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 


ing, /sota 
Minneapolis Min f, /SO 
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Patents 
Clears 

Ryes 
* Whole Wheat 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
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Full Flour Output Needed for Army 
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RELIEF NEEDS REQUIRE ALL 
OUTPUT MILLS CAN PROVIDE 


Balance of Army’s Feeding Program to Come From 
Wheat Shipments—Milling Task Groups Appointed 
to Solve Problems Retarding Production 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C. 
t ns of mills 


uirements in liberated 


eel 
week 
eliet eding but 


intimated that 


recen obtained from official circles. 


the decks for an all-out pro- 
of flour and beyond that point 





will be procured to fill out 
army goals. 
GOOG” 


litor’s Note.—The army’s current 
huying levels are estimated at around 
4001 ) sacks monthly of which 
70% is thought to be for for- 
ief purposes. While no state- 
f purchases has been issued, 
oduction figures suggest that 








the 1y and lend-lease have taken 
shout 33,000,000 sacks of four in 
the past year. Should the current 
rate army buying be continued a 
total of about 48,000,000 sacks of 
four would be needed for these pur- 
poses during the coming year. 

a i i i i 


At last week's session industry offi- 


ials told the government represen- 
tatir that the industry potential 
pacity production for 1945 will be 
300,000,000 ewts contingent upon syn- 
chronized procurement of wheat, box- 
ws {Oo bring in the grain and to 

out the flour and cars to 





In addi- 





move by-product millfeeds. 
tion » important problem of ade- 
juate manpower was cited to mili- 
a a i a 

tor’s Note.—The total of 300,- 
000,000 sacks of four mentioned 
above would be tae largest output 
ever turned out by the milling indus- 
try of the United States. Produc- 
tion all mills large and small in 
1944 is estimated to have been about 
249,000,000 sacks, exclusive of alco- 
hol grits, which accounted for an 
additional 19,000,000 sacks—an over- 
all total of 268,000,000 sacks. Should 
the army relief program be expanded 
substantially by 15,000,000 sacks, as 
has been previously mentioned, it 
would bring total requirements un- 
comfortably close to the maximum 
milling possibility of the nation. 


The maximum flour production in 


World War I period was 260,000,000 
sacks recorded by the U. S. Grain 
Corp. in 1919 which, significantly, 
Came atter the end of the war. 
i 
lary authorities and, although no 


ready solution was prescribed, it is 
unlikely that this obstacle will be 
permitted to exist once a co-ordinated 
industry plan for full flour output 
has been determined. 


Shipments of flour will 
dominate the army export program to meet relief feed- 
nations, 
ustry sources who discussed meetings between government officials, 
ting top Quartermaster Corp officers, and the War Food Adminis- 
; milling industry advisory committee March 15-16. 

Ai! previous estimates of flour and wheat requirements under the army 
rogram can be discarded as the result of the sessions held here last 
Military authorities declined to state the total over-all demands for 
they exceed even 


subject to the production 


it has been learned from authorita- 


the highest estimates 
The milling industry has been asked 





To expedite the army program the 
industry session named six task com- 
mittees to examine the industry’s 
needs to meet the goals and report 
back as quickly as possible to the 
government. While these committees 
are working out their phases of the 
program, the recently appointed 
Crowley committee will survey the 
over-all export program for relief, 
giving weight to its impact on do- 
mestic economy and direct military 
needs and it is expected that by mid- 
April the relief feeding program will 
be rolling along in high gear. 

The industry task committee is 





broken down into regional groups 
headed by the following industry rep- 
resentatives: Howard Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, representing 
the Northwest and Buffalo; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, for the Pacific Coast; Henry 
Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, representing the far South- 
west; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Con- 


solidated Mills Co., Omaha, repre- 
senting Kansas, Nebraska and Mis- 


souri; Clark Yager, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, representing 
the central region; Samuel H. Rogers, 


rt ac Oe rat ag Oe, 

Editor’s Note.—There is no indica- 
tion that assistance for mill labor 
problems will come from the War 
Manpower Commission in the form 
of a “critical” designation for flour 
milling or bag manufacture. At- 
tempts to have milling so classified 
have been turned down. Most mill- 
ing employees now are beyond the 
draft age, but a critical designation 
would be helpful in employment re- 
ferrals and other WMC matters. The 
only other source of help would be 
prisoners of war. There are some 
plants in the flour and feed indus- 
tries already operating with such la- 
bor. WMC opposition, however, has 
prevented greater use of prisoners in 
some areas where such help has been 
sought. 


gg i 


Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washing- 


ton, D. C., for the Piedmont and 
Southeast. 
Milling industry spokesmen said 


that the military requirements will 


(Continued on page 


Buyer Wins Verdict 
for Processing Tax 
Repayment fromMill 


A case involving the repayment of 
the processing tax on flour—by the 
miller to the buyer—-was recently de- 
cided by Circuit Court Judge Wil- 
liam A. Smith, at Newark, N. J. The 
plaintiff, the Prudential Flour Co., of 
Newark, sued:the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co., to recover $1.38 bbl, on 
a purchase of 410 bbls, on the ground 
that the mill had not paid this tax 
and therefore had no right to collect 
it. 

The flour was sold at a price in- 
cluding the tax, and the judge, in his 
decision, stated: “It is my conclusion 
that the intention of the parties was 
that the defendant should pay the 
tax, and that the tax not having been 
paid and the defendant not being un- 
der obligation to pay it, the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover the amount paid 
to the defendant to cover the amount 
of the tax. It is further my conclu- 
sion that the fact the defendant has 
paid a ‘windfall tax’ does not in an 
action at law of this kind change the 
rule.” 

The judge allowed the plaintiff the 
sum of $565, with interest from Jan. 
18, 1937, the date the plaintiff first 
asked for the refund and, according 
to Sam Levenson of the Prudential 
company, the payment already has 
been made. 





ag Manufacturers See 


for 


Bag companies, viewing with mis- 
givings the large additional quantity 
of bags needed for army relief flour 
and wheat, as well as War Food Ad- 
and other unusual de- 
mands, are almost unanimous in stat- 
ing that their production could not 
be increased under present circum- 
stances, even if they received ample 
materials for the job. 

All bag companies interviewed last 
week stated that their production 
is being limited at the present levels 
by materials and labor, and it is 
impossible under these conditions to 
produce additional bags for this in- 
creased flour and bagged wheat re- 
quirement. 

Absenteeism has cut production as 
much as 20 to 25%, and failure to get 
enough help for the plants has limited 
most factories to one shift, whereas 
there are obviously enough facilities 
so that two shifts in several big bag 
factories would handle the increased 
demand. 

Bag companies state that if they 
were placed higher on the list of 
essential industries and given a criti- 
cal WMC rating they probably would 
get sufficient manpower to handle 
this big job. However, much of the 
work in bag production and printing 
requires skilled labor and some time 
is needed to train operators to de- 
velop high production. 


ministration 


Bigger Output for 


If the army insists on receiving 
its bags first, and requires bag com- 
panies to move flour and feed mill 
orders back, the low supplies of bags 
in the hands of mills would disap- 
pear quickly. Many millers have 
been on a hand-to-mouth bag basis 
lately since shipments have been so 
badly delayed and bag production so 
seriously curtailed. 

3ag manufacturers also point out 
that, if labor is supplied in sufficient 
quantity, there are not enough bag- 
ging materials available at the mo- 
ment to handle the increased de- 
mand. However, the army might 
find means of getting the cloth. 

Some mills that have exhausted 
their normal 60-day backlog of bag 
supplies are finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain delivery on certain 


ittle Hope 
ew Demand 


specifications of bags. One mill, un- 
able to meet army specifications on 
the type of sack to be used, obtained 
the Quartermaster 
one lot of flour in 
the only type 


permission from 
Corps to pack 
10%2-oz unlined jutes 
of sack readily obtainable. 

Increased from essential 
civilian requirements finally has 
prompted army procurement officials 
to scale down the army’s textile pur- 
chases, principally duck. Other tex- 
tile requirements for the army will 
be revised downward to make more 
available, J. A. Krug, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
has announced. He did not make 
any estimate of what the percentage 
or total yardage reductions made by 
the army would be. 


pressure 


goods 





Federation Board to Meet April 25 


Chicago, I1l.—The board of directors of the Millers National Federation 


is scheduled to meet in Chicago April 25 in lieu of the usual annual conven- 


tion, Herman Steen, vice president and secretary, has announced. 


It is prob- 


able that one or more of the federation committees will meet the day prior 


to the directors’ meeting. 


A series of regional meetings will be sponsored by the federation dur- 


ing May and June. 
announced as soon as possible. 


A schedule of dates and places for the meetings will be 
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Boxcar Relief Not in Sight 
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HEAVIER DELIVERIES AT WESTERN 
LINES NOT REFLECTED AT MILLS 


Army Not Likely to Ask for Relief Shipment Priority — Mills’ 
Wheat Stocks Drop Sharply in Month—Feed Out- 
look Grows Steadily Worse 


No indication of relief for the box- 
car shortage came out of the meet- 
ing of the War Food Administration’s 
wheat advisory committee with the 
representatives of the army and oth- 
er government agencies last week. 
Indications were that the army offi- 
cials in this country have no inten- 
tion of seeking priorities for boxcars 
for the wheat and flour relief ship- 
ments unless request for such action 
to speed up movement should come 
from the army command overseas. 

Meanwhile the milling industry 
could see no improvement in the 
wheat or boxcar supply in the past 
week and the unvarying comment was 
that the situation “was worse than 
ever.” 

Although it was reported that bet- 
ter than 1,000 empty boxcars per day 
were being delivered to western lines 
at Chicago and other gateways, the 
empties were not getting back to the 
big milling sections in any important 
volume. Much less were they arriv- 
ing in the wheat country. In one 
place and another the empties were 
dissipated at gateways or nearby to 
fill the needs of shippers just as short 
of cars in that area. 

Millers were of the opinion that 
there would be no improvement in 
the boxcar scarcity until an actual 
shortage of flour arouses Washington 
officials to the importance of the 
problem in the West. While the in- 
dustry can appreciate the reluctance 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and the railroads to institute a 
priority system for shipping commod- 
ities, which would be endlessly com- 
plicated, there can be no real objec- 
tion to a priority system for handling 
empty cars, at least to the extent that 
empties are required to move in def- 
inite numbers to designated locations 
west of the gateways. 

Comments from millers this week 
indicated a further belt tightening as 
far as wheat is concerned and more 
frequent shut downs for lack of raw 
materials, as well as difficulty in get- 
ting cars for shipments from the mill. 
In some cases mills had wheat but 
no cars for shipments; in other in- 
stances they were short of wheat. 
Some mills reported difficulty in get- 
ting even gondola cars for switching 
wheat from elevator to mill on. the 
same railroad line. 


HAS ANYONE TRIED 
USING FLATCARS? 

Duluth, Minn.—A train made 
up entirely of iron ore gondolas 
carried wheat from this terminal 
last week to an outside mill, with 
more loading to go. The ore cars 
have a capacity of 40 to 75 tons 
of iron ore, but hold about 800 
bus of wheat. 

As with standard gondola cars 
the ore cars are covered with 
heavy building paper after load- 
ing to prevent damage from 
weather. 





The wheat shortage is approach- 
ing a crisis stage rather generally. 
Millers estimate that wheat stocks 
of a large portion of the commercial 
milling industry declined more than 
one third during the month of Feb- 
ruary alone. At that rate, mills will 
be completely out of wheat by the 
end of April. 

Flour production reports show a 
continued decline from the high lev- 
els that were attained just before the 
transportation tie-up and a _ produc- 
tion loss of fully 10% is attributed 
to the car shortage alone. 

A corollary condition arising in this 
connection is the heavy piling up of 
feed in mill warehouses when it 
should be moving out to feeders and 


feed mixers to meet the heavy spring 
demand. 

Mills have been keeping their mill- 
feed inventories down as much as pos- 
sible by trucking out feed, but in 
spite of the maximum efforts along 
this line, it is believed that feed in- 
ventories in mills are fully 20% high- 
er than they were a month ago. 

In fact the whole feed picture is 
one to cause considerable concern. 
Most of the large feed manufactur- 
ing plants in the West are behind on 
shipments, many of them between 
150 and 300 cars behind. A large part 
of this feed is needed for spring distri- 
bution and if not shipped soon much 
of it will not be shipped at all. The 
result will be short rations for live- 
stock and a reduction in _ produc- 
tion of the food that is now so vital- 
ly needed at home and abroad that 
the nation’s rations are being cut 
drastically. 

Millers were not sanguine that the 
ODT action in restoring heavier 
demurrage charges will be helpful in 
making more cars available. While 
certain war industries may be ac- 
cumulating cars, there is no hacking 
up of cars in the grain, flour or feed 
industries. 





ICC INVOKES HEAVY DEMURRAGE 
TO SPEED BOXCAR UNLOADINGS 


_— <> 


Nation’s Freight 


Transportation 


Situation Described 


Critical With No Material Improvement 
in Prospect 


Washington, D. C.—Heavy demur- 
rage charges have been placed on the 
loading and unloading of boxcars by 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the reinstatement 
of Service Order 242 amended. The 
order, which becomes effective April 
1, was issued upon the recommenda- 
tion of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense ‘'ranspor- 
tation. 

Service Order No. 242 amended 
specifies the following demurrage 
charges, after the free time allowed 
by tariffs lawfully on file: 

$2.20 per car per day or a fraction 
thereof for the first two days; $5.50 
per car per day or a fraction thereof 
for the third day; $11 per car per 
day or a fraction thereof for the 
fourth day, and $16.50 per car per 
day or a fraction thereof for each 
succeeding day. 

The expiration date of the rein- 
stated ICC order No. 242 is Oct. 1, 
1945. ‘Whether it will be possible 
to suspend it before that date will 
be determined by future conditions,” 
Col. Johnson said. 

Col. Johnson said the action was 
one result of the recent series of 
conferences that he held with rail- 
road officials and representatives of 
shippers and the grain committee, and 
was taken on the advice of the latter 
groups. An extensive program to 
obtain more rapid movement of cars 
through voluntary action of shippers 
also was decided upon. 

“A great deal of the recent slow- 
ing down in car movement during the 
bad weather was unquestionably due 
to the disabilities of the railroads,” 
Col. Johnson said. He added that the 
effective date of the ICC order in- 
creasing demurrage charges was pur- 


posely delayed until the roads should 
have largely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the snowstorms. 

The increased demurrage charges 
were helpful in adding to the avail- 
able supply of boxcars last fall and 


their re-establishment should’ be 
helpful at this time, Col. Johnson 
believes. 

Situation Now Critical 


The nation’s freight transportation 
situation is critical and no material 
improvement is in prospect, Col. 
Johnson commented. He explained 


eS 
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that the boxcar shortage is the “jp. 
evitable result” of hauling of th, 
heaviest burdens in history withoy; 
sufficient replacement equipment 
with manpower shortages and wit}, 
storm - created traffic congestioy 
which has been more recently com. 
plicated by floods. 

Col. Johnson, in reviewing the 
transportation situation, said that all 
forms of transport need addition, 
equipment and repair parts; that ney 
material and equipment programs 
have been slashed heavily; and tha; 


the manpower shortage already jx 
slowing down freight movement. 

The grain situation was ‘ermed 
particularly alarming, with grea; 
quantities of wheat still to be move 
a large amount of high moisture cop; 
that soon must be moved to avoid ge. 
vere damage and new and _ prospec. 
tively heavy crops in the offin 

In asserting that no material jm. 
provement in the freight situation js 


in prospect at this time, the ODT qj. 


rector explained that any slight re. 
duction in the over-all load will }y 
more than offset by the greater diff. 
culty of handling freight in huge vol. 
ume for shipment abroad. This will. 
Col. Johnson said, put the country's 
transportation system “to the ¢¢. 


verest task in history.” 
Predicts Decline in Tonnage 

“IT am convinced,” he said, “that 
unless there is early improvement in 
furnishing manpower and maicerials 
our transportation system will 
capable of transporting the to: 
of freight in 1945 that it transported 
in 1944 and 1943.” 

Summarizing the handicaps under 
which the railroads are working at 
this time, Col. Johnson pointed out 
the following comparisons: 

Freight movement, by all m 
transport, was 93% greater tl 
1939 movement. 

The nation’s railroads alon 
one third less equipment than 
had in World War I, are ca: 
more than double the traffi 
On Feb. 1, 1945, the railroads had 
about 25% fewer freight cars, 32° 
fewer locomotives, and 30% fewer 
passenger cars. 

The number of boxcars built last 
year, 17,600, was said to be just 
about one half the number that or- 
dinarily would be required to replac 
worn-out equipment and does not 
meet extra replacements required 
by the heavy service to which the 
cars are being subjected. 
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Lake Fleet Will Get Under Way 
April 1; Hope for New Record 


Cleveland, Ohio. — Vessels of the 
Great Lakes bulk cargo fleet will get 
under way April 1 to start the 1945 
movement of critical war materials 
that are scheduled to reach a com- 
bined tonnage greater than the all- 
time record set last year, the Lake 
Carriers Association announced re- 
cently. 

Assurance was given the associa- 
tion by the U. S. Coast Guard that 
the new ice-breaker Mackinaw would 
head the facilities necessary to open 
shipping lanes in spite of blockades 
reported at some points to be heavier 
than last season. 


Duluth Ice Breaking Up 
Duluth, Minn. — Outfitting crews 
are aboard some of the boats in the 
Duluth-Superior harbor, fitting them 
for an anticipated early start and 
others are following the tuning-up 
operations. 


Local ice conditions have under- 
gone considerable change for the bet- 
ter and with a continuation of favor- 
able weather, should not prove to be 
too great a handicap. Blackened by 
recent rains following ample sun- 
shine, the ice has begun to rot both 


in the lake and in the harbor. An 
off-shore wind has loosened the pack 
ice from the shore line and has 
opened patches of water. 

A Coast Guard cutter 
tested the ice field in the lake and did 
not encounter any difficulty in break- 
ing through nine miles of it. 

Some hard spots are still to be 
found in docks and elevators slips 
but are expected to clear up quickly. 
The cutter did not have any trouble 
moving within the harbor. 

Quotas call for 92,960,000 net tons 
of iron ore, 340,000,000 bus of grain 
in ships of U. S. registry, 60,000,000 


recent ly 
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Early House Subsidy Action Sought 


<> 





SENATE PASSES RFC FUNDS 
MEASURE WITHOUT OBJECTION 


Passage by House Hoped for Before Easter Recess — 
Otherwise Industry Will Be Handicapped 


on New 


Washington, D. C.—Active efforts 
will be made to get an early solution 
to the subsidy uncertainty by obtain- 
ing passage of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. appropriations bill in 
the House before the Easter recess 


of Congress begins late this month. 
Unless the House passes the bill be- 
fore the recess it may be well into 
April fore final action can be ob- 
tained 


Last week the Senate passed the 


RFC appropriations bill, which au- 
thorizes subsidy payments up to $1,- 
168,000,000 by that government 

which is now set up as an 


agenc) 


independent body under the direction 
of Fred M. Vinson as federal loan 
administrator. Of this total, the 
flour illing subsidy accounts for 


only $190,000,000 of the earmarked 
funds. The biggest item in the meas- 
ure is the $560,000,000 required to 
operate the meat subsidy under pres- 
ent OPA ceilings. 

The flour subsidy figure is greater 


than the amount paid out in the 
past year, which is estimated to be 
around $100,000,000. The excess will 
take care of any expansion in the 
volume of flour produced and the 
likely necessity of paying higher 
monthly subsidies on the average in 


the coming year than were paid in 
the past 
RFC Estimate 
In its description of the flour sub- 
sidy program which was presented to 
the Senate, the RFC said in part: 


“The production of flour is esti- 
mated to continue at about present 
high levels and the wheat crop is ex- 
pected to be large enough to take 
care full demand. For a flour 
production of 265,000,000 cwts—a lit- 
tle below the calendar year 1944 


about 622,000,000 bus of wheat would 


be used. The subsidy rate varies 
with the wheat market, and if wheat 
stays full ceilings with parity un- 
changed, would average about 30c bu. 
The maximum cost of the subsidy for 
the fiscal year 1945-46 would be $190,- 


000,000 on these assumptions. If the 
price wheat is not at full ceilings, 
but at present levels, the cost would 
be about $162,000,000. 

“In the calendar year 


1944 pay- 


Sales 


ments averaged about $8,600,000 a 
month. During that year wheat ceil- 
ings were 4c lower than at present 
and the bumper wheat crop forced 
wheat prices well below the ceilings 
with the subsidy rates corresponding- 
ly lower. Rates varied from nothing 
to 18c on soft wheat and from llc 
to 25%c on hard wheat. 

“The minimum cost we could prop- 
erly estimate to safeguard the indus- 
try would be $162,000,000 for flour 
for the fiscal year 1945-46, if there 
is no change in parity. One hundred 
and ninety million dollars should be 
sufficient to keep wheat at ceiling 
prices if there is no change in parity.” 

It should be noted that the RFC 
appropriation provides funds for mill- 
ing about 265,000,000 sacks of flour, 
whereas the increased army flour 
needs for relief, if piled on top of the 
same total fiour production of the 
past year, would mean an output of 
closer to 280,000,000 sacks. However, 
many things could intervene to pre- 
vent milling output from reaching 
such a large total and, in addition, 
it would be unlikely that a full 30c 
wheat subsidy would be required 
straight through the year. 


Uncertainty Harmful 

Considerable importance is_ at- 
tached to getting the RFC measure 
past the House before the Easter 
recess. By April 1 there will remain 
only about 90 days until the current 
subsidy deadline on June 30. Prob- 
ably a 90-day interval is adequate to 
prevent serious disruption of milling 
for most companies by reason of 
doubt about subsidy continuation. 
However, if the matter is allowed to 
drag along until after Congress comes 
back from the Easter recess about 
April 10, the time interval will be so 
short that mills will either have to 
stop new sales altogether or run the 
risk of anticipating favorable sub- 
sidy action by the House. 

Such a condition would make it 
difficult for the army to get its full 
flour needs. While military authori- 
ties have indicated that they will find 
a way to protect mills against pos- 
sible subsidy loss on army flour or- 
ders that may not be ground out 





tons of coal, and some 17,000,000 net 
tons of limestone to be moved dur- 
Ing the season. 


Anticipate Early Movement 


Winnipeg, Man. — All indications 
point © an early opening of naviga- 
ion on the Great Lakes and there 
IS eve reason to believe that there 


Will be at least as many, if not more, 
boats docking at Fort William and 
Port Arthur for grain cargoes as 
there were a year ago. 

Initial grain movement from the 
Canadian lakehead, however, may be 
Insignificant when compared with pre- 
vious seasons, due to the congestion 
fal lower lake ports, particularly Buf- 

0. 


Only an immediate and substantial 
improvement in the railway car sit- 
uation can change the picture. The 
car situation has hindered the move- 
ment from all lower lake ports and 
it would require comparatively few 
cargoes of grain following the open- 
ing of navigation to plug eastern 
terminal elevators. 

The volume of grain to be moved 
down the lakes, particularly during 
the first two months of navigation, 
depends entirely upon the boxcar sit- 
uation and the ability to transport 
grain by rail from eastern lake ports 
in sufficient quantity to keep up with 
the grain movement into those ports 
by boat. 





before June 30, the army cannot very 
well make such a guarantee on civil- 
ian business which might have been 
set aside to make way for the milling 
of army orders. So that the miller 
would still be in a hazardous posi- 
tion. 
Next Year’s Prospects 

It would appear that the text of 
the new legislation authorizing RFC 
subsidy funds for the coming year 
would prevent a recurrence of the 
subsidy uncertainty next year, at 
least as far as payments made after 
the end of the fiscal year. The law 
provides that the restrictions of the 
Stabilization Act of 1944 which pro- 
hibit such payments shall not apply 
to payments made on flour and the 
other commodities in the bill to the 
extent of the money appropriated. 

No doubt there will be opposition 
to continuation of the subsidy a 
year from now if price control still is 
in effect, particularly if the war has 
ended or is about to end. There will 
be great objection to these payments 
in peacetime. Senator Taft indicated 
that last week when he urged that 
Congress begin planning now to abol- 
ish subsidies currently costing about 
$2,000,000,000 a year. “It would be 
a mistake to carry these subsidies 
into peacetime,” he said but acknow]- 
edged that he sees no acceptable al- 
ternative to continuing them while 
the war lasts. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SLAUGHTERERS TO GET 
LIVESTOCK ALLOTMENTS 


OPA Acts te Channel Animals to 
Federally Inspected Plants— 
Seen as Aid to Packers 





Washington, D. C.—Highlighting an 
announcement that civilian meat sup- 
plies will be reduced approximately 
12% during the second quarter of 
1945 is an Office of Price Administra- 
tion program to allocate livestock to 
slaughterers and to modify subsidy 
payments to force animals into feder- 
ally inspected plants, which, it is be- 
lieved, will stimulate the flow of 
slaughter-house products into deficit 
areas. Significantly missing from the 
government announcement is the plan 
for the hog subsidy adjustment. 

Coming quickly after telling criti- 
cism of OPA regulations by meat 
packing house representatives ap- 
pearing before the Senate banking 
and currency committee hearing on 
the extension of the Stabilization Act, 
it is suspected that the government 
is acting to forestall curtailment of 
packing company operations which 
are reportedly operating at financial 
loss on extensive set-aside beef and 
pork business on army contracts. 

The haste in which the government 
announcement was made is shown in 
the incomplete details of the program. 
Three steps are to be taken, effective 
April 1, 1945. First, adjustment of 
subsidy payments on beef; second, 
allocation of livestock to processors, 
and third—and the missing link—a 
subsidy adjustment on pork products. 

The beef subsidy adjustment orders 
a reduction in the special subsidy on 
nonprocessing slaughterers from 80c 
cwt live weight to 30c. An addi- 
tional subsidy will be made available 
to all slaughterers based on the av- 
erage cost of their droves. When 
the drove cost is more than 50c high- 
er than the floor, the subsidy rate 


will be one half the difference be- 
tween the actual drove cost and the 
figure which is 50c above the floor, 
limited to a maximum payment of 50c 
ewt live weight. 

Previously the OPA had given non- 
processing slaughterers the higher 
subsidy to compensate for lack of 
income from by-product operations. 
This program is said to have worked 
ineffectively in that nonprocessing 
slaughterers were able to use this 
higher subsidy payment to obtain 
livestock at the expense of process- 
ing slaughterers, thereby curtailing 
beef and pork supplies in interstate 
distribution. 

The hog subsidy phase of the pro- 
gram has not been announced at this 
time and OPA officials are reluctant 
to speak of their plans, but frankly 
admit that the absence of the an- 
nouncement of the hog phase is im- 
portant. 

The allocation plan for slaughterers 
is not ready. OPA officials have 
dusted off previous allocation plans 
for livestock and they will be studied 
shortly. They had not been dis- 
cussed with officials at operating lev- 
els up to the time the announcement 
of the program was made. Whether 
or not they can be made ready for 
application to the livestock industry 
by April 1 is a grave question. OPA 
officials admit that without the allo- 
cation program the effectiveness of 
the new plan is subject to question. 

The new meat program designed to 
stimulate additional meat production 
was adopted through joint agreement 
of the following agencies: War Food 
Administration, Office of Economic 
Stabilization, OPA, Defense Supplies 
Corp., War and Navy departments. 

The program, which will be im- 
plemented by OPA regulations, au- 
thorizes that agency to issue new 
distribution regulations allocation 
orders, to be exact to cover com- 
mercial, retail and farm and custom 
slaughter. In the government state- 
ment it was emphasized, however, 
that there was no intention to cur- 
tail farm slaughter for home con- 
sumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
POSTPONES EFFECTIVE DATE 
Columbia, S. C.—The South Caro- 

lina legislature has postponed, until 

Nov. 15, 1945, the effective date of 

the statute requiring enrichment of 

corn meal and corn grits. 











IT WAS LOTS OF FUN 
WHILE IT LASTED 

Wichita, Kansas.—The Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. had the solution 
to the boxear situation for 24 
hours one day last week when 
one of the men in the office dis- 
covered a string of empty coal 
cars standing on a siding. The 
coal cars were impressed into 
service and were dispatched to 
haul wheat from a terminal ele- 
vator to the mill. 

“It worked fine,’ said C. B. 
Moore, executive vice president. 
“We had a good thing while it 
lasted. We brought in certain 
grades of wheat we wanted es- 
pecially. But it worked for only 
24 hours. Somebody discovered 
the cars and took them away 
from us.” 
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JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


BELOW HIGH SPOT YEAR AGO 


Cumulative Gain So Far in 


Crop Year Now Less Than 


1%, Report of Census Bureau Shows— 


Lag Since January 


Although recording the usual sea- 
sonal increase January flour produc- 
tion fell about 400,000 sacks short of 
the high mark set in January, 1944, 
the report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus issued last week, reveals. Flour 
output amounted to 21,997,511 sacks, 
compared with 22,400,359 a year ago. 

Since -January, flour output has 
been lagging, not for lack of orders, 
but because of boxcar, wheat sup- 
ply, and labor difficulties. February 
production, as shown in the reports 
of mills weekly in The Northwestern 
Miller, was off slightly from last year, 
and in March the drop has been more 
pronounced. 

The net gain in production so far 
in the crop year is less than 1% over 
the preceding season. The heavy 
gains made early in the crop year 
have been lost in the past few 
months. The census report for the 
first seven months of the current crop 
year shows total output of 142,452,- 
743 sacks, compared with 141,248,- 
117 a year ago. 

In view of the heavier army buy- 
ing and improved export sales in the 
past few months, it is evident that 
less flour has been distributed for 
civilian consumption this year than 
last. Part of this decline, however, 
probably is accounted for by a drop 
in flour stocks in the hands of bak- 
ers, jobbers and grocers. 


Rate of Activity 
In January mills ran at 73.7% of ca- 
pacity on regular flour, the best per- 


centage figure so far in the crop 
year but below the peak figure of 
78.9 in January, 1944. Counting in 


granular flour output, rate of opera- 
tions was 77.8 this year and 83.8 a 
year ago. 

Granular flour production for indus- 
trial alcohol also suffered a drop in 
January. Production amounted _ to 


1,213,293 sacks, against 1,402,649 a 
year earlier. For the crop year so 
far, alcohol grits output has totaled 
10,894,613 sacks, compared with 8,- 
592,327 in the corresponding seven 
months of 1943-44. 

Mills used 51,287,310 bus of wheat 
for regular flour in January and an 
additional 2,886,408 bus for grits. A 
year ago, the wheat consumption fig- 
ures were 52,063,318 bus and 3,352,- 
118 bus respectively. 


More Wheat Used 

Since the crop year began, millers 
have ground 3,323,000 bus more 
wheat for regular flour and 4,800,000 
bus more for alcohol grits than in 
the like period of the preceding year. 

The decrease in milling yields was 
intensified in January, with mills re- 
quiring an average of 139.9 lbs of 
wheat per sack of flour, compared 
with 139.6 in December and a seven- 
A year ago, 
Most of the 
decrease in 


month average of 139.3. 
the average was 139.5. 
states showed some 
yields. 
Millfeed Output 
Millfeed production was 447,042 
tons in January from production of 


regular flour and 25,930 tons from 
granular’flour. A year earlier, the 
figures were 450,743 and 30,547 re- 
spectively. Since the crop year be- 
gan, total millfeed output has ex- 
ceeded that of a year ago by about 
64,000 tons. 

Mills were getting a little more 
offal per sack of flour in January 
than a year ago. The January fig- 


ure was 40.6 lbs, against 40.4 lbs the 


figure for December and 40.2 lbs a 
year earlier. 
State Changes 
Kansas continued as the leading 


flour milling state and increased its 
percentage substantially in February 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 











The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 
annually 

For January, 1945, S98 companie report 1,024 mills, of which 67, with daily capacity 
of 29,178 i were idl Of the 1,024 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial ensu manufacturers 1939, 99 recounted or 938.4¢ of the total wheat 
flour 18,282,705 sacks, reported for that ear Ir vddition 2 of these mills onsumed 
2,886,408 bus of wheat in the productioy 1,213,29 sack ranular flour and 51,860 
#23 it of offal 

Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
: Production Daily wheat per capac 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op 
1945 porting ground, bu flour, 1 Offal, 11 pacity, sacks of flour erated 
January 1,024 51,287,310 21,997,511 894,085,489 1,147,837 139.9 77.8 
1944 
December 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 1,145,494 139.6 69.8 
November 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 1,142,782 139.3 78.0 
Uetener .... » 3014 49,424,331 i § 2,398 1,144,939 139.1 71.6 
September...... 1,010 46,462,958 ,061,351 795,782,892 1,144,511 139.0 70.1 
| ree 1,006 46,670,552 146,857 798,575,298 1,143,982 139.0 65.2 
SE 860 e 8.8006 60% 1,002 42,342,335 .270,313 725,247,719 1,143,043 139.1 63.9 
Per ee 975 41,359,521 7,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 139.2 60.2 
Aree woes 975 41,984,215 3,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 
MER GS esiccecs er 975 40,972,352 7,714,445 701,801,527 1,144 138.8 61.9 
DE. 8650060008 977 46,019,888 9,846,083 793,659,144 1,136, 139.1 64.7 
en 3, se 981 46,441,265 009,677 799,385,527 1,13 139.3 73.3 
|) i ae 981 52,063,318 400,359 901,486,003 1,1% 139.5 78.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 
Pet. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
7-——Production—— Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 








Wheat Wheat Wheat flourca- persack persack oper- 
January ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ited 
1945 19,858,524 21,392.7 1,046,225 139.8 10.6 78.6 
1944 51,010,2 21,959, 1,041,079 139.4 10,2 S4.4 
1943 $8,933,25 21,204, 1,017,450 138.5 39.1 80.2 
1942 41,825,803 17,931 1,006,736 140.0 10.4 68.5 
i) Bere 37,678,114 16,303,625 648,512,129 988,851 138.7 39.8 62.8 
tThe “identical’’ mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 
larly for each year since 1941 As the production by these mills accounted for 97.3% of 
the 21,997,511 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,024 mills for 
January, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant, During January, 10 of these 
mills, with a daily capacity of 3,417 sacks, were idle 


when 15.3% of total flour production 
came from that state. This compares 
with 14.3 in December, and 17.5 a 
year ago. 

As a result of embargoes, New 
York production took a drop to the 
lowest point in many years, output 
of that state amounting to only 
10.4% of the total, against 12.4 in De- 
cember and 11.6 a year ago. Minne- 
sota output also was off from the 
December level of 13.6%, the Jan- 
uary figure being 12.7, compared with 
11.9 a year ago. 




























Missouri made 8.6% of all flour, 
against 7.8 in December and 9.0 a 
year ago. Texas continued to in- 

JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Jan., 1945, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states 

Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 

State mills bus sacks 
Kansas 73 7,872,617 3,361,544 
New York IS 5,209,047 »279,482 
Minnesota 12 ( 2,804,109 
Missouri 2 1,4 1,902,662 
Texa $2 3,5 1,494,377 
[linois 1,281,900 
Washington 17 2.7 1,186,698 
Oklahoma 0 1,03 
Ohio. ; 67 1 790, 
Oregon 7 18 1,597 706, 
Nebraska 0 1 
California 10 
Iowa 9 
rennessee 4 
Kentucky 2 
Indiana 15 
Michigan : 9 
North Dakota 1 
Colorado 1S 
Montana 15 
Utah 1S 2 
Virginia 1 25 
Wisconsin 7 17 
North Carolin l 
Idaho 11 1f 
Pennsylvania Lod 122,882 135,109 
Maryland 6 ( 17 131,395 
(;eorgia 533 60,712 
South Carolina 9 17 0 19,681 
West Vir nia ’ HO, 54 23,88 
Other states g 16.151 188.48 

Total 1.0 91,287,310 1.997,511 

*Include Alabama 1 mill; Arizona, 
Delaware 8; District of Columbia, 1; Lou 
ina 1; Mississippi 1: New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexict 3; South Da 
kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4 
crease its share, the January figure 


against 6.5 in December 
and 5.8 a year ago. Illinois pro- 
duced 5.8, against 5.6 in December 
and 5.4 a year ago. Washington per- 
centages were 5.4, 5.1 and 5.2 re- 
spectively. 

Other states which 
percentages slightly over December 
were Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
North Dakota and Maryland. Oth- 
ers were unchanged or showed slight 


being 6.8%, 


increased their 


declines. 

Reports obtained from 898 
firms operating 1,013 mills. These 
mills produced 93.4% of the total out- 
put reported in the census of man- 
ufactures for 1939. As the report 
for this month includes 32 mills ad- 
ditional, it is estimated that it ac- 
counts for roughly 95% of the na- 
tion’s total flour production. 


were 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

MINNEAPOLIS BAKERY STRIKE 

Minneapolis, Minn.—-Alleging that 
because the War Labor Board re- 
fused to permit workers to be paid 
overtime for less than nine hours’ em- 
ployment on any one day, the bakery 
and confectionery workers’ unions in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul called a 
strike, March 17, which tied up op- 
erations in 17 commercial plants. 
Neighborhood retail shops were not 
affected. There was no dispute be- 
tween the employers and the work- 
ers, but as a result deliveries to gro- 
ceries and institutions were curtailed 
March 18-19. Representatives of the 
unions, the employers and the state 
labor conciliator conferred over the 
week-end and, on promise that the 
matter would be reviewed immediate- 
ly by the proper authorities, the 
unions agreed to permit the strikers 
to return to their jobs March 19. 
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GRANULAR FLOUR OFF 
IN JANUARY REPORT 


Monthly Production of 1,213,293 Sack. 
Shown in Census Bureau Com- 
pilation—Crop Year Total U) 


A further decline in production 9; 
granular flour is shown in the repo; 
of the Bureau of the Census fop 
January, released last week. Mills 
engaged in this type of business pro. 
duced 1,213,293 sacks in that month 
compared with 1,369,527 in I cem. 


ber and 1,402,649 a year ago. 
For the first seven months the 


crop year, production of alcoho! grits 
amounted to 10,894,613 sacks ag 
against 8,592,327 in the corresponding 
period of the previous season. How. 
ever, January was the fourth con- 
secutive month of decline in grits 
output from the peak reached las} 
September. 

Mills used 2,886,408 bus of wheat 
in January compared with 3,352,118 
a year ago. For the crop year go 


far, wheat used for this program has 


totaled 25,604,574 bus, compared with 
20,891,949 in the like period last year 

While distillers are being “encour- 
aged”’ to use other materials for al- 


cohol production during the | 
market scarcity of wheat re: 
from the boxcar shortage, the 
Food Administration does not 
to bar use of wheat for this purpose, 
reliable sources indicated 
This situation is not expect: 
make a great deal of difference the 
grits program, since no satisfactory 
replacements are available in volum 
Offal production in January was 


rer itly 


9 


25,930 tons, compared with 30,547 
year earlier. For the crop year, offa 
output been 23,350 
than in the corresponding period 
the preceding year. 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour product 
months since the program w for- 
mally begun: 


has tons ; iter 








January 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN COOPER NAMED HEAD 
OF GORDON BAKING FIRM 


New York, N. Y.—John Coopet! 
manager of the Long Island, x 
plant of the Gordon Baking ©®., |S 
the new president of the firm, suc- 
ceeding the late James Gordon, !oun- 


der and head of the company, wht 
died March 5. 
Mr. Cooper, in addition to his po- 


sition as manager of the New York 


plant, served as general head of pro- 
duction in the firm’s three plan 
The operations of the company Wl!!! 
be under the direction of three trus- 
tees: Mr. Cooper, H. G. Benford = 
an 


J the company, 
Mrs. Josephine Gordon. 


is secretary of 
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cAPT. CHARLES B. DREYER 
GETS ARMY FLOUR POST 


Chicago, Ill. —- Capt. Charles B. 
preyer has joined the flour section 
of the Central Subsistence Branch 
of the Procurement Division of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, where 
wil] be engaged with Capt. Hyman 


he 
Seales { in the wheat and flour pro- 
curement activities. 

Capiain Dreyer is son of E. C. 
preyer, head of the Dreyer Com- 





Capt. Charles B. Dreyer 


miss Co., of St. Louis and Kan- 
The captain has been in 
three years, having 


sas Cily 


my about 


sone through O.C.S. and being as- 
signed as a second lieutenant to the 
sup] unit of the army air force. 
After spending some time at a field 
in ¢ ithoma and later in Califor- 


nia, finally was assigned to the 


huge field at Edmonton, Canada. He 
was arded his captaincy just a few 
weel igo. 

Cc Dreyer was president of the 
Kat City Feed Club before he 
entered the service. His brother, 
Stanley, replaced him as head of the 
company’s Kansas City office. He, 
also, is a captain, serving as execu- 
tive licer of a state guard battalion 
in Kansas City. 

cans 4Rk Sran oF Lie 


TO PREPARE FOR FLOODS 
The Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, will soon start work on hopper- 


ing ; grain tanks. The bottoms 
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ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 
BUYS PAGE MILL IN TOPEKA 


To Take Possession of Pioneer Kansas Mill April 1— 
J. A. Willis Will Be Head of New 


Company 


of the tanks will be filled with about 
10 feet of sand and hoppers will be 
constructed above this. The work 
when completed will raise the grain 
storage line above flood level, so high 
water, which is frequent in that area, 
cannot damage the grain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL BAG CO. MOVES 

Kansas City, Mo.—Central Bag Co., 
Kansas City, moved last week to its 
new location at 1325 West 13th St. 
For the last several years it has 
occupied a building at 3017 Wyoming. 
Previous to that it was for several 
years in smaller quarters near Paseo 
and 18th St. Milton Silverman is 
president of the company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Enrichment Bill 


Vetoed by Utah, 
Oregon Governors 


Chicago, Ill. Eleven legislatures 
have enacted the uniform bill requir- 
ing all white flour and white bread 
sold within their borders to be en- 
riched. The action of the legislatures 
in two states Oregon and Utah — 
was nullified by the governors of 
those states in vetoing the measure, 
however. 

The states in which the bill has 
been passed and signed into law by 
the governors are: Georgia, Indiana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

States in which the bill has been 
passed but not yet signed by the gov- 
ernor are: Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and West Virginia. 

The measure is pending in 16 other 
state legislatures and its ultimate 
passage is anticipated in a majority 
of the states. The Arizona legisla- 
ture adjourned without taking action 
on the measure. In Montana, the bill 
was introduced and later withdrawn 
in the face of certain defeat in order 
to avoid jeopardizing it at a future 
session. The bill was killed in com- 
mittee in the Nebraska legislature. 

Opposition to the enrichment meas- 
ure from certain segments of the 
dairy industry has subsided material- 
ly during the past 10 days, officers 
of the Millers National Federation, 
sponsor of the bill, report. 


Inquiries Into Food Situation 
Started in Senate and House 


Washington, D. C. Causes and 
r lies for the developing or 
thre ned food shortages in the 
United States are problems that are 
beir tackled by Congress. That 
bod ints to know why there are 
shi res and spoilage and if too 
much American food is being shipped 
abi 

fi Senate approved on March 
19 resolution by Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma authorizing an 
investigation. An appropriation of 
$5, to carry it on was provided. 
The resolution provides for studies of 
production, transportation, distribu- 
lion, exports and consumption of 
food 

On the same date, in the House, 
Similar resolutions were offered by 


Representatives Andresen of Minne- 
Sota and Anderson of New Mexico. 


The latter asked specifically for a 
check into lend-lease shipments, for- 
eign food stockpiles, the government’s 
order reducing civilian meat supplies 
12% after April 1, and black markets. 

No breakdown in the civilian econ- 
omy is indicated, it was emphasized, 
but the strong belief was expressed 
that any claimant’s call for food or 
other supplies should be measured 
against the importance of other 
claims. It was this reasoning, it 
was said, that led to the deep cut or- 
dered in lend-lease shipments of meat 
to England, under which that country 
would get only about 12% of what 


went over the first quarter of this 
year. 
The current wave of inquiries in 


Congress was set off by President 
Roosevelt’s announcement last week 
that the nation would have to tighten 
its belt. 


Kansas City, Mo. Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, last week 
purchased the Thomas Page Mill Co., 
Topeka, it was announced by J. A. 
Willis, vice president and general 
manager of the Ismert-Hincke com- 
pany. The transaction will become 
effective April 1. 

Already owners and operators of 
a 5,000-sack flour mill in Topeka, this 
purchase increases the Ismert-Hincke 
mill capacity in that city by 2,500 
sacks daily. The Page mill has 250,- 
000 bus wheat storage. 


Purchasing with the property all 


brands, trade-marks and good will, 
the new management will maintain 
present trade relations of the Page 


company and continue its well-known 
brands. The Page business included 
both bakery and family trade. 

Mr. Willis’will be head of the new 
company, but further details of its 
management and sales personnel have 
not been completed. Much of the 
Page company staff, of course, will 
continue with the firm. 

Milton P. Fuller, who for 10 years 
has been vice president and manager 
of the Page company, plans to rest 
for several months and then 
sibly engage in something that does 
not occupy his full time. With Mrs. 
Fuller, he is active in many church, 
Rotary Club and civic functions in 
Topeka. 

On the day the plant is taken over 
by the Ismert-Hincke company, Mr. 
Willis will have been head of that 
organization for exactly eight years. 
In August, 1938, the Ismert-Hincke 
mill in Kansas City was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, and two months later 
the company bought the property of 


pos- 
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the Topeka Flour Mills Co. Capacity 
of that plant has been raised from 
3,000 sacks daily to 5,000 sacks under 
the management of Mr. Willis and 
L. M. Lundgaard, who has been sales 
manager for five years. 

The Page properties have an old 
history, dating back to 1871 when 
the late Thomas Page first engaged 
in milling in the United States. Mr. 
Page came to this country from Scot- 
land, and became head of one of the 
“first families” in the milling business 
in Kansas. Topeka was at one time 
the milling capital of the Southwest, 
but most of the mills went out of 
business longer than 10 years ago. 

The elder Mr. Page’s two children, 
Miss Euphemia B. Page and David 
G. Page, were sole owners of the mill 
at the time of the sale. Mr. Page, 
president of the company, has been 
ill for several years. With Miss Page 
he owns a great deal of other proper- 
ty in Topeka. 

Mr. Fuller joined the Page organi- 
zation 10 years ago, going to To- 
peka from Omaha Flour Mills Co. 
where he was also vice president and 
general manager. Previous to that 
he had been active in milling in the 
Northwest since at 13 years of age he 
started as a mill hand in the old 
Scott’s mill on the Cannon River. 

Before the last war Mr. Willis and 
Mr. Fuller were active in milling just 
a few miles apart in southern Minne- 
Mr. Fuller at the Everett & 
Aughenbaugh Co., Waseca, and Mr. 
Willis with Jennison Bros. & Co., 
Janesville. Later Mr. Willis joined 
the Commander-Larabee organization 
and Mr. Fuller was with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in Minneapolis. 


sota, 


No Relief F vane Teak Cotton Supply 
Situation Until July Is Indicated 


New York, N. Y.—No relief in the 
current tight cotton bag goods situa- 
tion is in sight until around July, ac- 
cording to present indications. The 
impact of heavy military and essen- 
tial civilian demands is becoming so 


severe in the cotton textile market 
that for the time being only highly 
rated orders win acknowledgment 


from selling houses, with these being 
taken chiefly for near-by. 

Selling has become so congested 
that directives are being widely used 
to move goods out from under the 
priority jam. This is now the ac- 
cepted practice on military goods and 
is being rapidly extended in many 
other quarters. Recently, the War 
Production Board ordered set-asides 
by mills and selling houses of the 
381%2-inch, 64x56, 5.50-yard Class A 
print cloth for bag trade needs for 
sugar pockets. Though not accurate- 
ly determined, the yardage involved 
market-wise is said to be substantial. 
As this directive assured the AA-2X 
rating of the bag trade being taken 
up, much of the cotton goods activity 
over the past few days has been in 
this construction. Nearly ali sales 
were for March and April delivery. 

Efforts of bag men to secure sheet- 
ings have continued generally unsat- 
isfactory. This section of the market 
has become extremely . tight. and 


trading has been confined to small 
and scattered lots for near-by and 
into the next quarter to accommo- 
date regular customers. Such trans- 
actions have included the 37-inch, 
14-yard and the 40-inch, 3.75-yard. 
The heavier Class A sheetings are 
practically unobtainable for the time 
being for bag purposes, as they are 
almost entirely taken up by the army 
and navy. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is -17.46, as compared with 17.77 a 
year ago. 


————-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALLARD FIRM RESUMES 
PART OF MILL OPERATION 


Louisville, Ky.—Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, is emerging from 
the flood and has its carton depart- 
ment in operation. Its Oven-Ready 
biscuit department started produc- 
ing again on March 19, after a two- 
week lay off. 
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MILLS BOOK BIG 


BUT CIVILIAN TRADE LIMITED 
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ARMY ORDERS, 


Green Dot Buying Forms Market Backbone — Civilian 
Trade Moderate—Limited Wheat Supplies Worry- 
ing Mills—Flour Prices at Ceiling 


Buying of green dot flour by the 
army for civilian feeding overseas 
formed the backbone of the flour 
market the past week. Figures on 
the total takings are not available, but 
they are said to have run better than 
a million sacks, with the majority 
of the purchases ap- 
parently made in the 
Southwest. Regular 
civilian flour trade 
remains limited, with 
many buyers” and 
most sellers marking 
time pending developments on the 
subsidy extension and relief for the 
acute transportation situation. Some 
civilian buyers would like to build 
up their inventories, but their over- 
tures are met by reluctance on the 
part of mills to book more than they 
can grind out before June 30. Other 
buyers are operating on the theory 
that with prices hard at the ceilings, 
they need not be concerned about 
higher prices later. 

Mill operations in all producing 
areas are highly unsettled. Some 
plants have used up their reserve 
grain stocks and the car shortage so 
limits their daily receipts that they 
hardly know from one day to another 
whether or not they can grind. 
Equally serious is the shortage of 
cars for loading out flour and feed. 





Southwestern Sales 100% 

With flour at ceilings and buyers 
worried about the scarcity of offer- 
ings last week, sales in the South- 
west were largely to the army and 
totaled about 100% of capacity, as 
compared with 35% the _ previous 
week and 25% a year ago. Buyers 
have not become too active, as they 
feel they always will be able to pur- 
chase flour at present ceiling levels, 
but millers are aware of the fact that 
the huge demands of the army and 
other government agencies, with the 
transportation and labor shortages, 
may make it increasingly difficult to 


take care of domestic trade. Export 
inquiry is good, but cannot be satis- 
fied as millers wait to see if they can 
handle their regular customers, plus 
the army trade. Clears still are plen- 
tiful, but apparently are not being 
offered as freely as a week ago. All 
prices except for clears remain 
strongly at ceiling levels. 


Little Civilian Interest 

Aside from the liberal army busi- 
ness, there was little activity in the 
spring wheat flour market last week. 
The family and baking trades are 
reasonably well covered, but there is 
a little fill-in buying right along. All 
mills are about booked to the limit 
and are not keen about selling. To- 
tal sales by spring wheat mills dur- 
ing the week, the bulk of which was 
army flour, amounted to 76% of mill- 
ing capacity, as compared with 70% 
the previous week and 65% a year 
ago. Mills report the car shortage 
still very acute. Some mills will not 
consider selling flour to customers 
located within a radius of 100 to 150 
miles of their plants unless delivery 
can be made by truck. Shipping di- 
rections are piling up in tremendous 
volume. 


Four Weeks of Light Sales 


Sales at’ Buffalo continue light for 
the fourth straight week. The trade 
appears unwilling to place large con- 
tracts and at the same time mills 
are not anxious to sell, due to the 
subsidy uncertainty and transporta- 
tion difficulties. Mills are not press- 
ing for business in the New York 
City market, in view of the large 
army sales and the difficulty in get- 
ting flour delivered. Jobbers and 
bakers continue more concerned with 
distribution problems than in mak- 
ing new contracts. Flour prices are 
firm at the ceiling in the eastern mar- 
ket, with many mill quotations en- 
tirely withdrawn. 

The trade at Boston is not inter- 





Macaroni Output Curtailed as Mills 
Continue Helpless to Ship Semolina 


An active demand continues for 
semolina, with bids at full ceilings, 
but mills are hesitant about taking 
on new business in view of the sub- 
sidy uncertainty. Also, all durum 
mills are feeling the effects of the 
light grain movement, as well as the 
lack of empties in which to ship 
durum products. Most plants have 
been forced to close down from time 
to time on this account. Reserve 
stocks of durum in mill storage are 
exhausted and deliveries on “to ar- 
rive” contracts are negligible. 

Reports from the East state that 
virtually all paste products manufac- 
turers have been forced to shut down 
from two days to three weeks or 
drastically curtail their output, due 
to the extreme difficulty in obtaining 
raw materials. The shortage of sem- 
olina is holding up army procurement 
of paste products to such an extent 
that the army quartermaster depot 
in Chicago has demanded aid in mak- 
ing boxcars available for the move- 


ment of durum wheat to mills and 
of semolina to macaroni plants. Civil- 
ian demand for macaroni products 
continues brisk, accentuated by Lent 
and by shortages in other food lines. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 17, 
were as follows: 
Duluth 


$1.64 
1.64 


Minneapolis 

1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ ° 
2 Durum or better.. 1.71% @ 
Durum or better... 1. 
i. 

ee 








x) 





69% @ ert: 
Durum or better.. 64% @1.68% er 
Red Durum ...... 1.62% @ eée 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, @ of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 





Durum or better.. 


~ 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
) a we) | ere *141,538 75 
Previous week ........ 177,221 84 
ee De Seow eee 167,879 86 
Crop year 
production 
duly i-March 17, 1945.......... 6,896,535 
Duly 1-March 18, 1944.......... 6,419,172 


*Eight companies. 


ested in buying other than for fill-in 
purposes. Sellers are not pushing 
sales and are holding quotations 
strong at the ceiling. Mill agents re- 
port a slight improvement in the 
shipping situation, but say it is far 
from normal. Pittsburgh reports tri- 
state flour business light, with sales- 
men not pressing for orders. Some 
single cars have been sold recently, 
however. Bakers are more interested 
in obtaining sugar and shortening 
than flour, with an increased restau- 
rant demand for baked goods being 
stimulated by shortages of meat, 
poultry and fish. The undertone is 
firm at Philadelphia, with mills not 
anxious for new business in view of 
the sizable backlogs of unfilled orders. 
At the same time, buyers are not 
pressing to buy at the ceiling prices 
asked. 

Chicago sales continue light and 
scattered, with business moderate in 
the aggregate. Shipping delays are 
a source of worry to both buyers and 
sellers. In the Cleveland area, job- 
bers report flour sales and delivery 
conditions the worst of the war. 
Mills cannot promise shipment before 
6C days and some plants which de- 
pend upon frequent arrivals of wheat 
for grinding are even worse off. Job- 
bers are handicapped by shortage of 
labor and are running far behind in 
distribution of supplies. New busi- 
ness at St. Louis is light, except for 
substantial army sales recently. Mills 
are running short of wheat because 
of the car shortage and bakers are 
clamoring for delivery on previous 
flour orders. 

Southeastern trade remains limited 
to small lots of patent grades for 
near-by shipment. Mills are not push- 
ing for business because of car and 
subsidy troubles, but, on the other 
hand, consuming demand has not yet 
reached normal volume. Rainy 
weather has held up spring farming 
operations, which slows the rural 
flour demand, but bakers report ready 
absorption of their daily baked goods 
output. 


Pacific Mills Hampered 


Shortage of Montana wheat, due to 
lack of cars, continues to hamper 
flour sales and output in the Pacific 
Northwest. Some mills have been 
closed off and on and those operat- 
ing are doing so mostly on other 
types of flour than hard wheat. Bak- 
ers and wholesalers would buy lib- 
eral amounts of hard wheat flour if 
they could, but mills are not in posi- 
tion to sell and present grindings of 
hard wheat flour are being allocated 
to the bakery trade and wholesalers. 
Delivery of army contracts is being 
held up by the lack of hard wheat. 
Some Canadian wheat has_ been 
booked for shipment to the Pacific 
Northwest from Vancouver by barge, 
the first delivery of 4,000 tons arriv- 
ing last week-end. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 74,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,484,- 
505 sacks, against 3,410,937 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,143,230 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 3,124,615 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,437,- 
575. Increases of 81,000 sacks and 
59,000 sacks, respectively, occurred 
at Buffalo and in the central and 
southeastern states, while decreases 
of 24,000, 30,000 and 11,000 sacks oc- 
curred in the Northwest, the South- 
west and the Pacific Northwest in 
the order named. 
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FEED MILL OPERATIONS 
CUT BY CAR SHORTAGE 
Ingredient seieaiiiaee Complicateq— 


Millfeeds Press for Sale in Trucks 
—Price Index Little Changed 


Although some improvement in the 
return movement of empty cars 
through the Chicago gateway is re. 
ported, the volume of cars rea: hing 
points west of there remains far pe. 
low the requirements of feed anq 
flour mills. 


Processors are not able 
to make progress 
on past due ship- 
ping instructions, 
to say nothing of 
keeping abreast of 
current orders, 
Many plants are running on a re. 
duced basis, and some of them are 
forced into idleness for days at a 
time because of the accumulation of 
feeds above the volume which can 
be moved out by truck. In some ijn- 
stances it is possible to keep mil] 
workers busy on miscellaneous tasks 
until car allotments are received, but 
mill officials state that this irregular- 
ity of assignments and working hours 
causes a high degree of employee un- 
rest and at the same time increases 
operating costs. 

Demand for formula feeds con- 
tinues active, with a noteworthy in- 
crease in the call for chick feed. The 
ingredient situation for the feed in- 
dustry is complicated by the car 
shortage. Mills located within truck- 
ing distance of processing centers are 
able to get all of certain ingredients 
they want, but the ingredients that 
move long distances by rail are slow 
in arrival. Feed makers are also quite 
concerned about the cancellation of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. feed 
wheat allotments for April, just at a 
time when the need for grain is 
heavy for the spring chick season. 

In the spring wheat milling area, 
the millfeed price structure is being 
affected by the inability of millers 
to get cars. Many plants, blocked 
with feed supplies, are pressing for 
business in truck lots. Sales in truck 
lot quantities have gradually lost 
their permitted premium over the 
carlot price and it is reported that 
some mills have offered wheat feeds 
for truck pick-up at less than the 
carlot figure. On the other hand, the 
broad and urgent demand for carlots 
for shipment to more distant points, 
particularly the Northeast, remains 
largely unfilled because of the lack 
of cars. 

Some easing in the demand for mill- 
feeds in the Chicago area is noted, 
as feed manufacturers have sizable 
tonnages booked, which have not been 
delivered because of the car shortage, 
and there is less tendency to make 
further commitments until the back 
orders receive action. Millfeed of- 
ferings at Kansas City are more |ib- 
eral than recently, with jobbers han- 
dling a considerable tonnage for mills 
throughout the Southwest. Most 
bookings are for shipment through 
December, although a few extend two 
or three months past the end of the 
year. Ceiling levels prevail. More 
millfeed is moving by truck from mill 
doors as the car shortage continues. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest was 
about unchanged last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,095 tons, compared 
with 54,959 in the previous week and 
50,306 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,029,487 tons, against 2,037,538 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Cash Wheat Seareity Causes 
Coneern for Millers 


Processors Hard Pressed to Obtain Grinding Needs— 
Prices Locked at Ceilings—Futures Markets Erratic 


Scarcity of cash wheat continues 
at all! markets and mills are hard 
pressed to obtain sufficient grain to 
keep in operation and fill their large 
hacklogs of civilian and government 


four orders. Values are locked firm- 
ly at the full permissible ceilings. 
: The situation is 

particularly —_ dis- 


tressing in plants 
not equipped with 
sizable storage ca- 
pacity. These mills 
have depleted their reserves and are 
dependent upon daily arrivals. Even 
plants with larger storage facilities 
are greatly concerned about their in- 
ability to replenish stocks and the sit- 
uation is rendered even more ironical 
by the fact that growers and country 
shipp rs are willing and anxious to 
release Wheat if they could obtain 
cars to move it. The car situation 
is said to be improving slightly at 
distributing gateways to the west, but 
whatever improvement might have 
occurred is not reflected in the in- 
bound movement of wheat nor the 
outbound movement of flour and feed. 

Action of wheat futures prices has 
been very erratic, although the net 
change in prices from a week ago is 
not great. House approval of the 
extension of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. activities and Senate approval! 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
subsidy program, along with a liberal 
volume of mill buying against large 
army flour sales brought about a 
firmer tone at midweek. The trend 
eased later when Washington reports 
indicated the army export wheat and 
flour program had been trimmed 
somewhat from the tremendous pro- 
portions first announced. Encourag- 
ing war news and the excellent new 
winter wheat crop outlook contrib- 
uted to the selling side, also. 

Wheat futures closed somewhat ir- 

May at Chicago ending 
19 at $1.69%, or 1\%c lower 
than a week ago. Minneapolis May 
finished at $1.633¢, or %c higher, 
while Kansas City May closed at 
$1.61%, or le lower for the week. 
May rye at Chicago finished at 
$1.14%%, or %ec lower than a week 
ago, and that position at Minneapolis 
closed at $1.13%4, or %c up for the 
week 





regular, 


March 


New Crop Outlook Bright 


Seldom have new crop. winter 
wheat prospects looked brighter. The 
crop appears to have come through 
with very little winter killing, mois- 
ture supplies are abundant, the acre- 
age is large and most authorities are 
forecasting another bumper crop if 
present conditions hold. Long range 
estimates for Kansas reach as high 
as 250,000,000 bus, which would 
closely approach the state’s all-time 
record. On the basis of conditions as 
of last December, the Crop Report- 
ing Board estimated the total winter 
Wheat outturn at 762,000,000 bus, 
Which, with average yields from 
spring wheat, would make another 
billion-bushel crop. With old crop 
Wheat and corn clogging country 
Storage because of the car shortage, 
the problem of handling such a wheat 
crop is being discussed widely in 
milling and grain circles. 


Southwestern Situation Tight 


Southwestern mills are hard pressed 
to keep running and produce the kind 


of flour sold as a result of the light 
movement of wheat to market. Total 
arrivals at Kansas City and other 
points are not large and most of the 
wheat applies on contract or is 
bought by millers before it hits the 
trading floor. Other grains are tight 
for the same reasons. No relief in 
the transportation situation has oc- 
curred yet and when it does come it 
probably will not be in sufficient vol- 
ume to affect the market materially, 
grain men feel. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of March 17: 

HARD AND DARK 


Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 & less 3%@ 7 24%@ 6 1%@ 5 
13.00-13.90 5%@ 9 1%@ 7 3%@ 6 
14.00-14.40 64%@10 54%@ 8 44%4@ 7 
15.00-15.40 8%@12 7%@11 6%@ 9 
16.00-16.40 10%@14 9% @13 8%@11 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 8%@11% 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 

Enid, Okla., wheat prices remain 
unchanged, with ready milling ab- 
sorption of the moderate offerings. 
As of March 19, ordinary protein No. 
1 hard was quoted at $1.77, 12% pro- 
tein $1.79, 13% $1.83 and 14% $1.85, 
basis delivered Galveston. 

Hard wheat at Fort Worth is bring- 
ing ceilings and all permissible mark- 
ups. No. 1 hard, with 12.50% or less 
protein is quoted at $1.75% @1.78 and 
13% protein $1.77142@1.80 bu, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 

Minneapolis Offerings Light 

Trading in cash wheat on the open 
market at Minneapolis continues 
light, with prices still strong at full 
ceilings for all grades. Receipts last 
week amounted to 546 cars, but after 
applications were made on “to ar- 
rive’ contracts, little was left for the 
open market. Buyers have become 
more wary about making forward 
commitments on the basis of “ship- 
ment when cars become available.” 
The shipping situation is so uncer- 
tain that buyers want more concrete 
evidence of reasonably near-by ship- 
ment and trade in “to arrive’ con- 
tracts has, therefore, subsided. Nom- 
inal bids on forward shipment trades 
are generally 3c over Minneapolis 
July. Durum quotations are entirely 
nominal at grade ceilings, due to lack 
of open market offerings. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on March 17: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs $1.68% 
5 Ree Be OS hbase cre cs2 be wsewes 1.677 
. eee Oe BOD a6bbeacw dae ene teehee 1.67% 
> Se Ge DOP “aire sab eeesee sttincee Be 
12% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


Pacific Hard Wheat Scarce 

The cash hard wheat situation in 
the Pacific Northwest remains tight, 
due to slow deliveries from Montana. 
Mills are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient hard wheat to fill their 
flour orders. Country shippers in 
the Pacific states are more willing to 
sell wheat, but the car shortage holds 
up deliveries. One mill reopened after 
receiving a light amount of Montana 
wheat, but other mills are grinding 
on soft wheat, if at all. Occasional 
cars of wheat on track are being sold 
to the middle western soft wheat 
areas, but the aggregate of this busi- 
ness is small. Puget Sound and Co- 
lumbia River terminals received only 
298 cars last week. Growing crop 
conditions are favorable, with excel- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical. 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Well 


Above 


Normal 
wae 





XN Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


“4 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





March 17, 1$ 
“ed *762.56 


‘ o 


Northwest 
Southwest 








Previous March 18, March 20, March 21, 
week 1944 1943 1942 
786,822 679,561 2 57 7 

1,305,930 1,131,999 




















Buffalo Sere rat Cad we berks 405,951 486,179 503,865 
Central and Southeast 515,612 527,038 194,140 
North Pacific Coast 396,622 318,453 300,978 
TORS S448: .. +. 3,484,505 3,410,937 3,143,230 3,124,615 2,43 5 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 .73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
—————Percentage nf activity-————_____, July 1 to ~ 
March 17, Previous March 18, March 20, March 21, March 18, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1944 
Northwest gs 77 80 69 62 52 27,207,050 
Southwest . * 92 94 82 84 67 46,147,611 
Buffalo es 6eene $1 68 84 87 62 17,945,114 
Central and S. E. 73 65 6F 75 52 20,548,523 
No. Pacific Coast 93 96 77 91 62 12,418,360 
TOCRIG: cevscas BO 83 76 78 59 124,266,658 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 11-17 814,380 809,024 99 
Previous week 814,380 102 
OOP BBG oisciss $14,380 94 
Two vears ago $14,380 8S 
Five-year avera 77 
ve 68 


Ten-year 





Kansas City 


52,800 








March 11-17 111,1 8: 
Previous week 131.3 89 
Year ago bak ay 111.13 69 
Two years ago 111,132 7 31 66 
Salina 
March 11-17 109,956 96,169 87 
Previous week 109,956 96,600 88 
Year ago R 109,956 76,664 70 
Two vyvear ago. 109,956 91,093 83 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 11-17 269,100 240,500 89 
Previous week 269,100 234,472 87 
ROMP BHO 140-5 203,695 76 
Two years ago 169,136 91 
PIVG-VOGF BVOTARE «© 1s. cccsisccsdocs 71 
Ten-year Average ...ccccceeceseser 63 

Portland District 

March 11-17 . 143,200 144,516 101 
Previous week ie 162,150 11 
Year ago ..... 14: 114,758 81 
Two years ago .. 143,4 131,841 92 
Five-year average 83 


Ten-year average 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 











capacity tivity 

March 11-17 667,800 70 

Previous week 667,800 77 

Year ago ; 660,498 ' 60 

Two years ago 738,822 370,132 50 

Five-year average ........ er 52 

Ten-year average ....... 48 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 11-17 one O22, 0080 298,046 93 

Previous week 321,360 278,285 85 

SOM? OHO .bccucs 4 280,940 88 

Two years ago 388 286,146 90 

Five-year average . ‘ 68 


Ten-year average ... . ne ‘ 58 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 11-17 . 792,240 574,571 73 
Previous week 4 515,612 65 
Year ago oa 526,519 66 
*Two yvears ago.. 657,854 194,140 75 
PIVOsVORr GVOFREG. 6 60.606062 0046844 65 
SOR=FORT AVOTARS .c.ccvcrscesrsese 62 


Current week preliminary. 
*Not comparable with later years because 


fewer mills reported. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
March 11-17 .. 600,600 86,826 $1 
Previous week 600,600 105,951 68 
Year ago 577,416 186,179 84 
Two years ag 977,416 503,865 87 
Five-year average ....... 75 
Ten-year averaBfe .....0.. 72 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 











flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest—— -—— Northwest——. --—Buffalo——, 7-~—-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production te date production to date production to date production to date 
March 11-17 30,756 1,094,974 15,025 586,142 9,3 348,371 55,095 2,029,487 
Previous week .. 31,531 15,661 7 54,955 
Two weeks ago 30,942 15,093 9 
oY See a 27,512 1,151,136 13,492 538,843 9 2,037,538 
BUSS sctvcvcoses 27,980 1,024,029 13,243 521,429 ,863 1,858,092 
1942 924,926 11,075 472,986 ,310 1,683,799 
1941 865,288 10,273 419,550 10,868 1,564,117 
Five-yr. average. 26,251 1,012,071 12,622 507,790 17,489 1,834,607 





lent subsoil moisture, although spring 
seeding is being delayed by frequent 
rains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEBRASKA GRAIN MEETING 


Omaha, Neb.—The annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association will be held March 27 at 
2:30 p.m. in the directors’ room of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. K. S. 
Quisenberry, crop specialist, will re- 
port on the regional hard winter 
wheat improvement conference held 
recently at Manhattan. His report 


will include information of particular 
interest to the grain and milling 
trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. M. D. Mize 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., will 
discuss the behavior of gas cells in 
bread dough at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, March 23. 
The meeting will be held at the An- 
drews Hotel and will begin at 12:15 
p.m. 
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BUMPER 1945 WINTER WHEAT 
CROP LIKELY, EXPERTS SAY 


Large Acreage, Abundant Moisture and Light Winter 
Killing Set Stage for Record Yields—Average Spring 
Crop Could Make Billion Bu Total 


The probability of another bumper 
winter wheat crop in 1945, with the 
possibility that it may be the largest 
in history, is seen by authorities on 
the basis of prospects at the middle 
of March. Acreage is much greater 
than a year ago and the 10-year aver- 
age and it appears that the crop has 
wintered well. 

Last fall 49,589,000 acres of winter 
wheat were planted in the United 
States and the United States Bureau 
of Agriculture says that on the basis 
of conditions last December, a yield 
of 762,000,000 bus was indicated. If 
conditions continue favorable for win- 
ter wheat and a crop of this size is 
produced, only average yields on a 
spring wheat acreage, which may be 
seeded, would be needed to result in 
another billion-bushel total harvest in 
1945. Winter wheat fields are green- 
ing as far north as the southern lakes 
and southern South Dakota and are 
said by the weather bureau to be in 
good to very good condition as of 
March 13, with some sections ex- 
cellent. However, some reports are 
beard of wheat yellowing. 

“The prospect for the 1945 Kansas 
wheat crop could scarcely be better,” 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, told The 
Northwestern Miller. ‘The crop is 
uniformly favorable throughout and 
there has been very little winter kill- 
ing. Moisture is abundant in all por- 
tions and the fields are greening up 
nicely. With these favorable condi- 
tions and the large acreage since 
1938, estimates of production are 
ranging as high as 250,000,000 bus for 
the state.” 

Prospects Never Better 

R. I. Throckmorton, head of the 
department of agronomy, Kansas 
State College, says the Kansas wheat 
prospect has never been better, con- 
sidering every section of the state. 
“Prospects for volunteer wheat to 
produce a crop are much better than 
normal,” Mr. Throckmorton says, ‘“‘be- 
cause volunteer growth did not start 
until late in the summer, the stands 
are not as thick as usual and mois- 
ture conditions are excellent. Good, 
uniform stands were obtained on the 
seeded acreage in all sections of the 
state last fall and the crop came 
through the winter in good condition. 
Fall growth was not excessive, as is 
frequently the case, but plant devel- 
opment was adequate. Spring growth 
has started somewhat early for best 
results, but this may not be a serious 
handicap, considering the good supply 
of soil moisture. The soil is wet to 
a depth of six feet or more in many 
areas.” 

Wheat plants have better color 
than last year, except in eastern Kan- 
sas, indicating more available nitro- 
gen, according to Mr. Throckmorton, 
who adds that “it is too early to 
make a prediction of possible rust 
damage, but-present indications point 
to a heavy epidemic of leaf rust if 
conditions favor its spread. From 
present indications, some damage 
from chinch bugs may be expected 
in eastern Kansas, but with favor- 
able conditions continuing until har- 
vest, Kansas will produce one of the 
largest crops in history.” 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Railroad, in a survey of crop pros- 
pects, states that as of March 15, 
the outlook is uniformly good 
throughout the 12 states served by its 


lines. The survey makes a_ long 
range forecast of the 1945 produc- 


tion for the states of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Arkan- 
sas of better than 500,000,000 bus. 
This would compare with the 1944 
outturn in those states of 461,878,- 
000 bus. 
Fine Kansas Outlook 

In its comments of individual state 
prospects, the Rock Island survey 
says: 

“Kansas sowed 13,621,000 acres of 
winter wheat for the crop of 1945, 
compared with 13,097,000 acres for 
the crop of 1944. Based on present 
conditions, the 1945 crop is forecast 
at 204,315,000 bus, compared with an 
actual production of 191,624,000 bus 
in 1944. As of March 15, the winter 
wheat crop is in uniformly fine con- 
dition throughout the state. If favor- 
able weather and growing conditions 
continue, Kansas may produce her 
record wheat crop in 1945. 

“There are 105 counties in Kansas 
and a recent survey showed that in 
95 of these counties the condition of 
winter wheat was 100% plus of nor- 
mal. In two minor producing coun- 
ties in southeastern Kansas, the con- 
dition was rated at 86%. Eight high 
producing counties in northwestern 
Kansas were rated at 86 to 90%, due 
to a slight decrease in moisture in 
that section. Since the survey was 
made northwestern Kansas has had 
a heavy snowfall, restoring the soil 
moisture deficiency, and improving 
prospects. 

“The 1945 winter wheat crop in 
Kansas was planted at just the right 


time, under ideal soil and moisture 
conditions, and since planting the 


same favorable conditions have con- 
tinued, resulting in uniformly good 
conditions throughout the _ state. 
Moisture for the November-January 
period is approximately 177% of nor- 
mal. Surveys show that most of the 





state has a reserve moisture supply 
in the soil to a depth of more than 
four feet. 

“Texas planted 5,028,000 acres to 
winter wheat, as compared with 4,- 
450,000 acres in 1944. Approximately 
90% of the Texas wheat is raised in 
the panhandle section. Soil and 
moisture conditions have been ideal 
and the crop is in fine shape. With 
continued favorable weather, local 
business and farm leaders see the 
possibility of the panhandle raising 
90,000,000 bus of wheat in 1945, as 
compared with 68,000,000 in 1944. 


Moisture Above Average 


“Nebraska put in 3,828,000 acres 
of winter wheat last fall, compared 
with 3,611,000 for the crop of 1944. 
November-January precipitation in 
Nebraska totaled 2.42 inches, against 
an average of 1.95 inches for that 
period. The favorable moisture, soil 
and other conditions constitute the 
basis for a current forecast of 61,- 
248,000 bus of wheat for the state 
in 1945, compared with 35,009,000 in 
1944. 

“Oklahoma seeded 5,779,000 acres 
of winter wheat for the crop of 1945, 
compared with 5,206,000 for the 1944 
crop. The 1944 production was 85,- 
914,000 bus. The federal crop report- 
ing service has made a tentative fore- 
cast of 63,569,000 bus for 1945 and as 
of Feb. 5, the Oklahoma State Board 
of Agriculture reduced the prospec- 
tive yield to 53,977,369 bus. Most 
Oklahoma wheat was seeded in dry 
soil the fall of 1944 and made a poor 
start. However, from Jan. 1 to Feb. 
1, the condition of the crop improved 
two points and now stands at 90% 
of normal. The 1944 ‘crop also had 
a poor start and did not begin to 
improve until March and from then 
on the crop made a remarkable im- 
provement, resulting in a record high 
yield. It is entirely possible, in view 
of the 2% improvement in January, 


that the 1945 crop may follow the 
same pattern. 
Missouri, Illinois Favorable 


“Missouri pianted 1,800,000 acres 
of winter wheat for the harvest of 
1945, compared with 1,714,000 acres 
in 1944. The crop is currently fore- 
cast at 25,250,000 bus, against 23,- 
800,000 produced last year. 

“Tllinois planted 1,446,000 acres last 
fall, compared with 1,339,000 a year 
previous. As of March 15 the crop 
is in fine condition and stands to 
produce 26,028,000 bus in 1945, com- 
pared with 24,472,000 bus harvested 
in 1944.” 


—<>-—_— 


Uniform Flour Package Bill Passed 


by 15 Legislatures; Others to Act 


Chicago, Il. The uniform flour 
package bill has been passed by the 
legislatures of 15 states and present 
indications are that it will be ap- 
proved by many more state legis- 
latures during their final weeks, offi- 
cials of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, sponsor of the bill, believe. 

Utah was the first state to enact 
the bill. The other states that have 
passed the measure include Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Or- 
egon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nevada, New York, and 
West Virginia. The bill has been 
called back by the Oregon legisla- 
ture for some technical changes, 
however. 

The measure has been introduced 
in 32 state legislatures. Montana is 
the only state in which it has met 


with defeat. Sponsors of the measure 
in Wyoming, however, withdrew it 
after introduction. 

All of the bills that have been in- 
troduced are duplicates of, or slight 
modifications of the uniform bill. In 
a few states it has been necessary 
to modify the text slightly to con- 
form to specific requirements. 

The federation officials report that 
members of the organization have re- 
sponded very well in appeals for per- 
sonal attention to the progress of the 
legislation. More work needs to be 
done in several states, the officials 
state, and urge that each miller re- 
view the list of bills and do anything 
he can in his own state, if the bill 
has not been acted upon, or in other 
states in which he may have connec- 
tions. 

Objection to the feature of the 


March 21, 1945 


act which limits the size of op. 
tainers to 2 lbs if packed in any type 
of container except cartons has been 
made by the Paper Shipping Sack 
Manufacturers Association. That op. 
ganization is not opposed to the gen. 
eral features of the bill, but feo). 
that its product is being discrinj. 
nated against, since it would he yp. 
lawful to use paper sacks for “shelf” 
sizes in any but 2 lbs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Army Green Dot 
Takings Exceed 
1,000,000 Sacks 


Purchases of green dot flour 
army last week apparently an 


y the 
ount- 


ed to something over 1,000,000 sacks. 
Kansas mills seemed to have solq 
relatively more of the total than 


mills in other sections of the country 

There is some question as _ to 
whether the army obtained al] of 
the flour it wanted on last week's 
request. Most millers reported that 
their offers were taken in ful! and 
it was reported that the procurement 


Officials were still accepting offers 
on March 17. 

Ceiling prices were paid in al! sec- 
tions, as far as can be determined 
Millers are of the opinion that the 
army has no objections to paying 
ceiling prices for its flour as long 
as that is the going market. Obvyi- 
ously, however, if millers sel! flour 
to other customers at below ceiling 
levels, the army will expect the same 
consideration. 

Last week’s buying began in Okla- 
homa and Texas on March 13 and 


progressed northward and eastward 
by regions throughout the week 
April shipment was _ specified, for 
clearance from gulf and_ eastern 
ports. The green dot flour is to be 
used for civilian feeding in liberated 
countries. Additional purchases ar 
expected to be made around the mid- 
dle of April. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


W. FLOYD KEEPERS TAKES 
NEW ASSOCIATION POSITION 


W. Floyd Keepers, formerly 
tor of the educational division of th 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, has 
been named secretary and counsello1 





urec- 


of the Dairy Barn Equipment Asso- 
ciation, a newly created organization 

Officers of the new association ar 
H. B. Megran, Harvard, IIl., presi- 


dent; R. W. Louden, Fairfield, [owa 


vice president, and R. C. Hudson 
Chicago, treasurer. Frank J. Zink 
will serve as co-counsellor. ices 


of the Dairy Barn Equipment Asso- 
ciation have been opened in th« 


of Trade Building, Chicago. 


soard 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


T. S$. OLSEN EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT OF 
GENERAL BAKING FIRM 


New York, N. Y. 
has been elected executive vice pré 
dent of the General Baking Co. Hé 
has been with the company for 31 
years and previously was vice pres! 
dent and treasurer. 

George L. Morrison has been re- 
elected president. 

The following promotions were also 
announced: N. P. Dussinger, assist- 
ant vice president; T. V. Gillespie, 
treasurer; W. J. Farnan, controller; 
T. A. Mulligan, deputy controller. 





Thomas 8. Olsen 
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..-..-has not changed Nature 





Se. .nor the qualities of Commander-Larabee Flours! 


oe 











5 Nature goes on unchanged, season after season, share of specially packaged flours for overseas 
TION and in spite of man-made wars. As always, shipment, but are proud to maintain the produc- 
pt she rewards with bountiful harvests those who tion of highest quality “bakers flours’’ preferred 
‘ello cooperate with her. And so for another year we by so many bakers all over the United States. 
tio in America benefit from a great crop of good Be sure to consult your C/L representative for 
‘ wheats, sufficient for our own baking needs and information about the special baking qualities of 
son with a surplus for less fortunate peoples. Commander-Larabee flours that meet your partic- 
sa Commander-Larabee mills not only supply their ular baking needs. 
Theres a COMMANDER-LARABEE  Gaéers Flour” 

- for eucry baking purpose 

NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING FINE CAKE FLOURS 

ors SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER BISCUIT AND CRACKER FLOURS 

r WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 

“ eee 


= COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
pi General Offices + Minneapolis 


ller; 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY « Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY « Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION « Buffalo 
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. NEW SPOKANE MILL- 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Wathen niliemen 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


Wm nec 4 OF OT are 
i 10 -<-4n58 Fn DEALERS IN 
me BAS 





"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 









SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


NN 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


PRESTON- 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





Ry. am COT, 
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port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








$ "THE largest and most modern flour mil! 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



































WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 








































WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
GILL): 
TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
Minneapolis and il 
Any Where 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Tim 








BLUESTEM—PATENT a 
ba FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT — 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon Arcner-Da ANIELS= -MIDIAND (COMPAN ~ANY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. GRAIN MERCHANTS eons. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 30% FRANCISCO, ca! | 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. | 
HAROLD A. MERRILL The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 
Board 2 Trade Building aienmiatemna diane Y 
Usls-sne Geers of Trees Bu DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants = 
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Foreign Trade 


Washington, D. C.—Members of 
the House and Senate committees on 
yanking and currency, which are now 
conducting hearings on the subject 
matter of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference of last summer, have re- 
ceived endorsements of the plan from 
Harry \. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Jnc., and A. E. Mallon, vice 
president and treasurer of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., and president of the Flour 
Millers Export Association. Mr. Bul- 
jig expresses a personal view, but 
Mr. Mallon speaks not only for the 
export association but also for his 
company. The text of Mr. Bullis’ 
letter follows: 

“The United States is now getting 
on with its program of world co- 
operation. An important part of that 
program is the proposal made at 
Bretton Woods last summer, which is 
now before Congress. The proposal 
calls for two new co-operative agen- 
cies; (1) an international monetary 
fund, to promote world trade by pro- 
viding an agency to help stabilize cur- 
rencies and to stop currency depre- 
ciation of a cut-throat competitive 
kind, and (2) an international bank 
for reconstruction and development, 
to promote world productivity (and 
thereby peace) by prudent long-term 
capital lending between nations. 


In the Interest of Peace 

“These proposals, for objectives so 
worth while that they have won wide- 
spread approval even from those who 
have recorded their criticism of some 
of the specifications of the two in- 
stitutions, are a part of a great pro- 
gram that is being designed to give 
to all the world better incomes, bet- 
ter diets and better hopes for the 
future, and thereby to promote peace. 

“As citizens of the United States, 
it is important that we be fully in- 
formed regarding these proposals, and 
that we express our judgment on 
them they are discussed before 
conference, as they are shaped in in- 
ternational conference, and as they 
come before Congress for final action. 
In thus demonstrating the great dem- 


ocratic process, we should set a high 
example for the world in the intelli- 
gence of our discussion, and should 


show that, although the machinery of 
a democracy is more cumbersome 


than that of a dictatorship, we can 
arrive at a reasonably prompt deci- 
sion. 

“There are some who contend that 
before the plan in general is accepted 


the details of organization should be 
further perfected. To them it can 
be said that all points they raise 
should become the first tasks to be 
considered for appropriate action by 
the managements when organization 
is being completed and operations are 
about to begin. This can be safely 
done because stabilization loans are 
hot going to be made to the full limit 
all at once, for two reasons: first, 
the fund allows countries to borrow 
only 25% of their quotas a year, and 
second, many countries now have ade- 
quate currericy supplies even of dol- 
lars. Also, it is specified that the 
World bank is not to lend for pur- 
Poses of relief from starvation or of 
rehabilitation, and so its operations 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS EXPRESS APPROVAL 
OF BRETTON WOODS PROGRAM 


House and Senate Banking Committees Get Industry Re- 
action to Plan for Peaceful Revival of This Country’s 


in Postwar Era 


provided for the starving and a mini- 
mum of rehabilitation has been ac- 
complished. 

The Necessary Provisions 

“We should insist that America’s 
agricultural products receive nondis- 
criminatory trade treatment in the 
markets of the world, so that, with 
the aid of the world bank and the 
international monetary fund, a §$2,- 
000,000,000 export market may be re- 
established (provided, of course, that 
we adopt similarly wise policies here 
at home, and do not ‘price ourselves 
out of the market.’) 

“We can keep triangular trade 
alive and promote its further growth. 
This kind of trade is important to us 
because it lets us sell to Europe 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of goods more than we buy from 
Europe—and most of these sales are 
normally agricultural products, in- 
cluding wheat, pork, lard, ete. This 
is possible because we buy from coun- 
tries other than Europe hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of goods 
more than we sell to them; we buy 
goods we need for our economy, par- 
ticularly the world’s great noncom- 
petitive raw materials. It is through 
these purchases that our dollars are 
made available for these other coun- 
tries to buy from Europe, so provid- 
ing Europe with the dollars necessary 
to pay for our agricultural exports. 

“We can (under the strong protec- 
tive features that have been arranged 
in the bank and that have won wide- 
spread acclaim) get on with a lend- 
ing program that will provide useful 
outlets from some of America’s great 
savings and will help to increase 
world productivity so that the nations 
of the world will learn that the gains 
of co-operation in peace can far sur- 
pass possible gains in wars—wars 
that some of them are now learning 
they cannot win. 

“The war and the economy which 
it has forced upon us have taught 
us the necessity of internal in- 
terdependence, and that lesson must 


be expanded to international inter- 
dependence.” 
Mr. Mallon’s Statement 
Mr. Mallon also emphasized the 
fact that postwar interests of most 
Americans are principally for the 


establishment of conditions which will 
promote a lasting peace and assure 
the highest rate of business activity. 

“We realize,” he said, ‘that Ameri- 
can industrial capacity is so highly 
expanded now that foreign markets 
are a must if a high rate of opera- 
tion, which means jobs, is to be 
maintained. 

“That arch of peace and employ- 
ment, which provides the bridge from 
war to peacetime production, con- 
sists of a number of steps in inter- 
national co-operation such as Bretton 
Woods fund and bank, Dumbarton 
Oaks, renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, international agreement 
for the reduction of trade barriers, 
revision of the Export-Import Bank, 
etc. Each is necessary to support 
the arch, and with even one missing, 
the arch is weakened and collapses. 
Hence, it is important to understand 
that a complete and entire course of 


action is essential to overcome the 
risks in the field of international eco- 
nomic collaboration. Bretton Woods 
is an integral part of this whole 
program. The .recommendation for 
the bank is universally approved. 
Only the fund has developed opposi- 
tion. 

“Foreign traders unanimously agree 
that stabilization of foreign exchange 
and the elimination of discriminatory 
allocations of foreign exchange by 
various foreign countries are neces- 
sary to prevent practices which have 
in effect arbitrarily controlled and 
canalized trade. This the fund pro- 
poses to accomplish. Achieving this 
objective is of the utmost impor- 
tance to provide equal opportunity 
for American industry and agricul- 
ture to compete freely in world mar- 
kets. 

No Serious Risk 

“To me the dangers predicted by 
the opposition to the fund do not, on 
examination, seem so full of risk, be- 
cause: 

“1. The relief period must first be 
completed without resort to the fund. 
This means 18 months’ to two years’ 
time. 

“2. Use of its borrowing quota by 
any nation may not be faster than 
at a rate of 25% a year. Further, 
this privilege can be withheld at any 
time by decision of the fund man- 
agement. 

“3. Latin America has $4,030,000,- 
000 in gold and United States dol- 
lars against holdings of less than one 
fourth of this amount before the war. 
Thus it seems doubtful that Latin 
America will need to use the re- 
sources of the fund for the first two 
or three years after the war (unless 
there is utter international collapse). 

“4. There is in the rest of the world 
very close to $20,000,000,000 of gold 
and dollar assets. This is twice what 
the whole world has ever had in gold 
prior to the 1930’s. The number of 
countries that will be short of free 
exchange must be a limited group. 
It would appear that the management 
of the fund could well expect a two- 
or three-year period during which 
all its resources would not be used 
in that quantitative amount which 
would seem to be a serious threat 
to America’s contribution to the fund. 
Certainly the management of the 
fund can take into account, in de- 
veloping a sound system of opera- 
tions, the points raised by the oppo- 
sition for safeguarding the long run 
operations. 

“5. Politics should no more enter 
into fund operations than in the $2,- 





MAN — Anzo A. Grassi, 


STRONG 
American soldier in charge of grain 


movement at the Chiaravalla rail- 
head, grins at strong man Finaurini 
Mellziardi who carries a 225-lb sack 
of wheat with ease. He is reputed 
to be the strongest of the crew which 
loads wheat into boxcars at the rail- 
head. 





000,000,000 stabilization fund which 
has been in successful operation since 
1934. 

“From the foregoing it can be seen 
that the success of the Bretton Woods 
fund depends primarily not on the 
dotting of i’s and the crossing of 
t’s to satisfy everyone, but on good 
management, which we may be sure 
our government will lean over back- 
wards to obtain. Every effort should 
be made to help Britain and other 
countries to re-establish as quickly 
as possible freedom to transfer the 
proceeds of current exports. This 
would eliminate the trading disad- 
vantages that would otherwise be ex- 
perienced if exchange control should 
be continued too long, after the fund 
commences to operate. 

“Such a program including the 
fund and the bank, if reasonably 
managed, can produce the free ex- 
change and multilateral system of 
trade we all seek. This is our op- 
portunity to secure the system of 
world trading, that Americans have 
always desired. It seems most doubt- 
ful if anything, which is so important 
for the future of the world, can be 
achieved with any less risk. 

“I would definitely prefer 
into the postwar period with 
fund than without it.” 


to go 
the 





Safeway Stores Sets Up New Buying 
Policy to Help Smaller Businesses 


Oakland, Cal.—Steps to help small 
business men in the food processing 
field is the purpose of a new buying 
policy announced recently by Safe- 
way Stores, Inc. 

The announcement by this national 
grocery store chain informs food sup- 
pliers that Safeway buyers are en- 
couraged to purchase quality items 
without regard to the extent of brand 
advertising or established consumer 
demand. 

The announcement emphasized that 
the company’s interest is in giving an 
opportunity to small processors who 
are actually manufacturers seeking 
an outlet for their product. 

Safeway also expressed the desire 
to assist in creating the consumer de- 
mand which the large distribution of 
the company opens to the new prod- 
ucts. As it would be a physical im- 


possibility to take on all items of- 
fered, the choice of new items to 
be carried will, of necessity, be selec- 
tive and the continuation of such ar- 
rangements determined by consumer 
acceptance of the new items. How- 
ever, the company announcement 
stresses that each product presented 
will be given careful and thorough 
consideration. 

In announcing the new policy, Safe- 
way also made public figures of a 
recent survey which showed that the 
company’s sponsored brands do not 
account for a large share of their 
brand sales. In a typical large Safe- 
way division only 7.18% of the total 
brands carried are Safeway sponsored 
brands. Local and regional brands 
constituted 30.76% of the brands 
sold, while nationally distributed 
brands are 62.06% of all brands. 
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Progressive Plans 


for Grocers 

Oo 

Plans have been formulated by the 
National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association which, if followed 
by members of that industry, will 
place them in a much more competi- 
tive position with other forms of food 
distribution. It comprises a 19-point 
program, all or any part of which 
may be used by distributors in their 
own individual businesses. 

Fundamentally, the plan suggests 
that the industry remember the bene- 


fits which have accrued to it under 
wartime regulations. It further sug- 
gests greater mechanization of all 
wholesale operations, which will un- 
doubtedly reduce operating costs. 
Other suggestions included improved 
procedure of office practices, elimina- 
tion of unprofitable departments, and 
purchasing for greater stock turn- 
over. 

This type of activity by trade as- 
sociations is the greatest contribu- 
tion they can make to the postwar 
activities of the industries they rep- 
resent. Joint study of individual 
problems gives the benefit of wide 


experience to all. Independent food 
distributors need such _ assistance. 
This is as true of exclusive flour 
distributors as it is of wholesale gro- 
cers, and is something that should be 
considered by the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. 


Lower Returns 

Oo 

“Wholesale flour distributors have 
been confronted with the very seri- 


ous problem of price ceilings on the 
products they buy from mills remain- 
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wheat we use. 





JED CHECKUM, our quality policeman, 
likes to read about the grandparents of the 
He just finished Erickson’s 
story about a great pioneer plant breeder, 
and said afterwards he might sound like 
Churchill, but when it comes to good bread 
never have so many people in this world 
owed so much to so few. 
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ing stationary for some time, regard. 
less of increased costs of operation, 
Under the hold-the-line price policy 
of the administration, there has been 
no possibility of these ceilings being 
advanced. 

However, food manufacturers haye 
been in the same position as their 
distributors. Paul S. Willis, presiden; 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., recently stated that 
“food manufacturers’ profits per dol- 
lar of sale decreased from 42%¢ jp 
1939 to little more than 2¢ in 1944 
Greatly increased costs with fixed 
ceiling prices for our products con- 
tinue to be a matter of grave con. 
cern, due for early adjustment, on 
a number of food lines.” 

This is a common problem for both 
food manufacturers and their dis- 
tributors under a war economy when 
every effort is being made to avoid 
inflation. Certainly margins must be 
sufficient to permit reasonably profit- 
able operation, and at the same time 
excessive profits lead only to infla- 
tion and financial ruin. The success- 
ful solution of this problem requires 
the closest possible co-operation be- 
tween the government and industry, 
The National Association of Flour 
Distributors has ably represented the 
industry in this respect. 


New Food Co-operative 
Oo 


How far independent retail grocers 
intend to go with their plans of co- 
operative buying cannot be said with 
any degree of finality at this time. 
However, there are definite indica- 
tions that they plan further expan- 
sion in that direction, as indicated 
by the recent formation of the Em- 
pire State Food Distributors Co- 
operative, Inc. 

The new co-operative agency will 
serve the already established 18 co- 
operatives of the New York State 
Merchants Association, co-ordinating 
the buying of many types of foods, 
apparently including flour, and also 
store equipment. Plans call for mer- 
chandising and advertising advice and 
consulting management service 

So far as this organization is con- 
cerned, the trend seems to be the 
establishment of co-operatives for c0- 
operatives. What it will mean for 
the future operation of independent 
wholesale food distributors remains 
to be seen, but its implications are 
clear—more intense competition be- 
tween different types of food distri- 
bution in the post-war period, and a 
greater need for operating efficiency 
by the independents in that era 


Family Flour Business 
fe) 


Recently the Millers’ Nationa! Fed- 
eration commented that “it is doubt- 
ful if within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant there have existed as 
many kinds of plain and fancy deals 
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as are in common use in the famijj, 
flour business at the present time 
On every hand you can find Dre. 
miums of every imaginabl« sort 

; punch cards and other games ,; 
A Product Designed for YOU chance, free flour and free soap, on 
cial discounts, payments to jobber 
salesmen, coupons redeemable in cag), 





The bag is designed for sales. The or merchandise, contests, prin 
flour is prepared for the kitchen. The —™ games, and God knows wha; 
sales program is set up for your terri- The organization went on io g, 
, Peg ‘ that “what is said above is not to }, 

tory. Silver Mist is your kind of flour. construed as a condemnation of | 
merchandising devices used to help 


sell family flour. We are well away, 
that flour has to compete with a hyp. 
dred and one other items on thy 
grocer’s shelves, that flour has jj. 
tle glamour or sales appeal in itselj 
and that to keep its place in the gyp 
it often needs assistance—m 
fact than many millers like to aq. 
mit. The day is past, for the mos 


‘ aalil TheSELABRAGER MLS 4 
fr SALINA, KANSAS ES 
part, when the miller can expect floy 
to sell itself and that his job is don 
Southeastern Sales Office A G Central States Sales Office when he makes a delivery io th, 
SHELLAB R ER MILL 900 Beggs Bldg. jobber. There is considerable justif. 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SALINA, KANSAS COLUMBUS, OHIO cation, therefore, for the use of mer. 
chandising devices and schemes which 
old-fashioned millers don’t like ver, 
much but which may actually es pedit 
the movement of flour into consum. 
ers’ hands. The point is to kee 
these devices within reasonab| 
bounds and not let them dominat 
the picture.” 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


ENRICH BIRCHMONT 








Typically Minnesota—a short pat- From the flour distributors’ stand- 
ent that will stand comparison point, any deal offered him which js 
— and — not a sound merchandising practice 
will, in the long run, operate against 
e e ’ 
with standardized, WHITE GOLD him as well as the miller. This js 
f ’ (Standard Patent) particularly true of deals of question- 
free- lowin ST CLOUD MILLING co able legality. For instance, any pay- 
9 " ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA ; Our modern sanitary flour mill is colo Tt gece spree 
300 Bbls Capacity fully air conditioned and con- et 5 oe 
trolled for humidity and temmere Robinson-Patman Act, and anyone 
y _— engaging in this practice is making 





ture. Full laboratory control plus 








himself liable to serious consequences 
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WINTHROP'S BRAND OF FLOUR ENR! HMENT MIXTURE UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS Dakota hard spring wheat com- The family flour business can be a 
‘ : L os sed eagle ie - pletes the picture. very sound and profitable one fo 
en Wr Gem Seay a ew ww grinding all types of wheat both millers and distributors it is 
York, Chicege, Kensas City, Denver, ueie Flour_-Cake Flour—Fsrina- Whole Tri State Millin Co operated on such a basis. Any other 
ToT: REE ENe.ts Sees Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour ach 8 . practices will ultimately cause troubl 
end Aitente, Wite fer prices. CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. ee an for both. ; 
== = 
WINTHROP 
We specialize in Brokers Emphasize 
designing and engraving FAMILY PATENTS F . 
Special Markets Division for Millers and the Grain Trade . unction 
‘ White Crest Red Crest O 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. Mellend Eagroving Ce. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. Kansas City, Missouri For some time the Nationa! Food 
Cake and Pastry Flours Brokers Association has led a fight 
J C L against the so-called “buying bro- 
. a oe kers.” It has maintained that bro- 
‘“‘RUSSELL’S BEST”’ oy" : J 
IF BUYING “AMERICAN SPECIAL” Sponge Cracker Flour kers who have become “primar; dis . 
Our mill is located in the high protein tributors,” buying for t 1e11 ov n al < 
MILO ra KAFIR wheat district of central western Kan- Hs aa , count and at the same time collecting \ 
sas, and secures most of its wheat TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company brokerage fees on such purchases, ar \ 
Geniny Sees Gaver Leavenworth, Kansas not, in the strict sense of the word, \ 
Phone—Wire—or Write RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas rane Trani Tite eteet has been 
— @ ; strengthened by both the Robinson- 
Transit | Patman Act and Office of Price Ad- 
pen ang BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS big ” esate tan aemantnliien eek 30 \ 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 1863-1944 GRAIN COMPANY PR gy se ently ste — \. 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. Oeaveitines sy ps ny oo oy = les : : 
; . ' — awe spahiny: ¢ \ 
and FIELD SEEDS WYMORE + NEBRASKA Kansas City, Missouri their own encount It ae ts ; at- 
tempted to tell such brokers how they 














should operate their businesses, but 
it has made clear that only strictly 
brokers are considered eligible for 
membership in the brokers’ associa- 


a es 


w A ARGE BUYERS ee 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS Ww H j T E WwW H E AT 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM Low Protein Cake 





We will be glad to get your quotations and Cookie Flours tion. 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation AMENDT MILLING CO. It seems to us that this is as it 
| __ Minneapolis, Minnesota Monroe, Mich. BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. should be. Brokers have a very defi- 
_ — nite function in the distribution 0 





flour and other foods. Once the) 
purchase such products for their own 


Soft Cake Flour King Milling Company MINER-HILLARD accounts for resale they virtually be- 





“gsm High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat MILLING CO. come jobbers and compete ae bn 
‘or ic nufacturers Flour, Plain and Self-Rising Ww " very trade to which they sell as bro- 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years ervuniammmuarens kers. The National Food Brokers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. Manufacturers of a . : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LOWELL, MICHIGAN Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Association deserves credit for clarl- 
fying this situation. 
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A Business Grows in Brooklyn 


By Lillian Barnes Onr 


USINESSES reflect their owners’ 
personalities. Push, snap, on- 
your-toes-boys-and-let’s-go seem to 
fairly crackle in some offices. The 
suave greeting of perfect salesman- 
ship reaches out in others. Seem- 


the easy, but effective, operation of 
others, and so on. 

Perhaps a place absorbs the moods 
of its occupants. But whatever the 
explanation, the office of D. Marino 
& Co., flour jobbers of 190 Jefferson 


that, at 79, give Domenico Marino, 
its founder, happiness and content- 
ment, and peace with the world. 
There is, perhaps, no greater com- 
pliment to be paid a man than to pat- 
tern after him in all ways. Charles 
DiGiovanni, partner in the firm, says 





ingly effortless efficiency shows in St., Brooklyn, reflects the qualities 
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A miller’s message of flour enrichment, 
printed on his package, often proves to be 
the ticket that sends his flour on a cruise 
from the store to the oven. Many home- 
makers of today are buying enriched flours 
for their superior nutritional values. 


The day is not far distant, according to 
predictions, when ail flours will be calcium 
enriched. That is why we suggest that you 
give consideration now to the use of Mon- 
santo XC Calcium Phosphate in your plain 
flours. XC Calcium Phosphate adds more 
than enough healthful, bone-building cal- 
cium to meet government requirements for 
calcium-enriched flour. 


In addition to adding calcium to your 
flour, Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate 
often is the means of saving as much as 
50 per cent of the Bi lost in baking. This 
is due to the fact that XC Calcium Phos- 
phate keeps your flour on the acid side. 
Homemakers get better results . . . higher 
nutritional values . . . from flours enriched 


y A MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. PH-7, Phosphate Division, 
1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


TOY mh) Please send details and sample of Monsanto XC Calcium 
( ) \ \ \ \ i { } Phosphate. 
4 4 s i 


~ Name in 


CHEMICALS =~ 


Street___ 


seRy 
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Sending a bag of flour on a cruise 


with Monsanto XC. This means repeat 
sales for the flour. 

Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate may 
be applied easily with the batch mixers 
used for self-rising flour, or, it may be ap- 
plied, by most standard feeders, directly to 
the flour stream. Even though it is extra rich 
in calcium and high in purity, Monsanto XC 
costs no more than ordinary phosphates. 

We shall be glad to send you technical 
information and a sample of Monsanto XC 
Calcium Phosphate. Use the convenient 
coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto office 
or write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second St., 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Mon- 
treal, Toronto. 


HT PHOSPHATE 


Sara. PHOSPHATE 
xiC 
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of him with affectionate esteem, “Ty 
is my highest endeavor to follow in 


his ‘footsteps, for I have never know, 


him not to be conscientious, straig}; 


with everyone, conducting his by. 


ness and his life fairly so he 
at peace with God and man,” 
tribute indeed, gaining emph 
the fact that Mr. DiGiovanni 
an “in-law,” being married 
Marino’s daughter. 

And, let’s take a look at j 
record, a single instance that 
acteristic of his ways of op 
During the terrific crash in tl 
markets in 1920, the firm h: 
siderable flour on the books. 
pound of it was paid for in fu 
though it meant a heavy fi 
loss, with no thought of doing 
wise. 

Mr. Marino is a typical flo 
He loves to dough up samp 
at the shop there has for man 
been a special little room 
bench where he has alway 
this. He has the ‘feel’ for 
that almost indescribable tou 
to a real flour man is wort! 
in showing whether the true “ 
and strength are there. 

These days Mr. Marino d 
go over to the Produce Excha: 
15 years ago he was a familia 
on the floor and spent from 1 
till 3 there nearly every day. 
while, Mr. DiGiovanni would |! 


selling flour and when the two would 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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= a le 
sided fo 
Now It's ““Meateasies” died in wholesale lots from malnu- Yoypfafone Wish has long been under foot. January woods of i 
trition and beri-beri. gave us no customary thaw. Febpy. nedgerow | 
RESTAURANT owners’ spokes- But for the Filipino natives allied N a cemetary at Chetopa, Kansas, ary has specialized as usual in snow a sooms 
man said recently that an esti- casualties would have been greater, is the tombstone of one Levi Fer- But here comes March, the mont) ign hes 

° ” = a> 90 : . 4 ! yerne 
mated 1,000 “‘meat speakeasies” were he stated. To illustrate this, he told guson, “about 75,” who expressed his of change, the time of the spring and | " 
serving roast beef and steak on meat- of a Filipino baker who managed to wish on the tombstone as follows: equinox. For once, “welcome” seen: to the only 
less Tuesdays and Fridays to patrons make a bread composed largely of ‘That every township have the right an inadequate greeting—New Yo;; likely to g' 


in New York City who knew the 
password. Paul Heinkel, president of 


seaweed, rice and salt. Not only 
was it good, but also nourishing as 


to pass a law to vote bonds to build 
public mills to grind wheat for said 


Times. 
=s = = 


rightful pl 
ight is tk 


the Society of Restaurateurs, said well, stated the correspondent. township at cost to consumer.” A sign of the times is that cortai Woods 

“ ~ ’ ic y ie 2U é s & s ertg 

Joe sent me” is the magic key to How the bread was prepared, oth- zee business men are again be. ae In the 
sines: oming 


doors of ‘‘meateasies,” which provide 
forbidden dishes while restaurants co- 
operating with the city’s conserva- 
tion program serve dishes like “eggs 


er than what was described earlier, 
he could not say, but he said that he 
was reasonably sure that the new 


Forward, March 





choosy, not to say exacting. Gne of 
the Boston insurance firms adver. 
tises for a “stenographer, with some 


paratory t 
Francisco, 
terest 1n \ 


i bread would prove a welcome sur- LI ERE comes March, and high time knowledge of shorthand.” 
on horseback. cease from regular types of the staff it is, too. March isn’t spring, ast Summ 
= = of life. He hopes to learn the secret. but it isn’t the depth of winter either. = & thau has ¢ 
March brings a break, a change, a Northwest, 
Gen. Eisenhower, Baker! ees let-up in the pressure that has been Late Plowing the wake O 
s —_ , Augustus Caesar was a moderate’ on, this year, since early December. aes P ; here waS 
S a baker, Gen. Dwignt agent dshinae himself and he wished his March brings April, and violets and I URING the illness of the editor of ran 1 
; se © great soldier. hens oo people to be so, too. When they _ spring. Farm Queries on a midwestern sore irtic 
ing reference to ‘Ike’ is a truism complained about the scarcity and March is more than a month. It Paper, the woman reporter assigned and pal 
eee We bY OA incitent a6 EnFOR = high price of wine, he informed is a frame of mind, a state of the ‘© answer questions on agricultural Hous and 
icled by Francis Trevelyn Miller in them solemnly that his son-in-law emotions. topics was asked her opinion about tees. Con 
his informative volume Eisenhower: Agrippa had been looking to the aque- This winter has been a long haul late plowing, and replied: known to 
Man and Soldier. _The general, as ducts, and there was no danger of with a cold load, and the creak of “Plowing should not be continued which see! 
the story goes, did his share of chores anyone's dying of thirst. snow, the shimmering glare of ice later than 11 o'clock at night. | Fund 
as a lad, particularly on Sunday, the , , ‘ gets the horses into the habit of stay- ; mn all 
parent's day off, at which time he ~—— ing out late and unduly exposes the he 
and his brother, Edgar, had to do all || plow.” trade--we 
the cooking and housework. | ~ = it, so it see 
On one occasion, Dwight and Edgar Oue Gladdening Touch and a bet 
were making an apple pie. Edgar Those Luseious dertone oO 
made fun of Dwight, so Dwight let 4 SUNLESS gray funereal day comes on, with dull, low-scudding | — seems to 
a handful of pie dough fly at Edgar. “% clouds befogging a bereft, bedraggled landscape, and a high aoaves lateral me 
The two played baseball around the impatient wind whishes the requiem of the old-fashioned winter. What fragrant viands Mom could quarter ci 
kitchen with the dough, dropping at Everywhere, along the puddled roadways, are twisted tangles make, even the n 
on the floor once or twice. In the of unsightly brush -. patches of dirty snow litter the land Cinnamon rolls, cinnamon cake, but a 
process, the dough turned several and untidy thawed-down drifts half-fill the hollows and the gullies. Devils food and angels food, al 
shades darker than it should have Unkempt, disconsolate cattle are hoof-deep in the cloddy mud of And nothing hit-or-miss or crud = 
been. The kitchen was a mess when a barnyard the windows of the farmer’s house are smudgy But everything quite heavenly fit ments off 
the boys heard their father and moth- the smoke from his fire barely clears the top of his chimney Beautiful and exquisite. that free | 
er drive up. and then slinks away throug is tattered orchard. A battered, . tem of tr 
Dwight, in a hurry, collected the unpainted barn sags Meccciee A - ge podgy jumbles And when she tilted back the quire T 
; hice abun — : ; ae : ile Dipping her sifter out and in, : 
somewhat grimy remains of his pie of gumbo and cornstalks in a downtrodden field hang at crazy, two memt 


dough, dumped it back in the bowl, 
and made his pie, while Edgar rapid- 


gangly angles 


broken lances of defeated legions. 


Ah, what a fluffy, snow-white 
Rose up before her in that flour 


wel 


preset ted 


Muskrat houses in a marsh are beaten and forlorn cab- yhat a promise ther ire in the 
a . 4 . c secs i c « ¢ 2) s S > here are 1 tne 

ly policed the kitchen. The over- I oor inp ‘ Se ee eee yr And what a promise blossomed there 
age leaves are soggy on naked stalks in a garden dank, To make a youngster’s boyhood fair committee 


browning concealed the grayness. 





withered leaves clutter a churchyard among hoydenish hummocks 























- The family pronounced the pie of long grass. Vines on a fence are woefully snarled the bark On cooky day who could refraii 
pretty good for a kid cook. ; of hickory is peeling the still-clinging leaves of the oaks shiver From lingering, in sun or rain, Weh 
Not until a long time afterward did their tawny tan and there are wide cracks in the honeycombed Around the kitchen counter, strewn 
Dwight and Edgar tell the true story shush ice of a pond. Every blackened stump and every fallen hol- With cutters, mixing bowl, and powwows 
of that pie. — low log shows plain in the clumps of second-growth the spear- spoon- war fore 
so © heads of the sumac drip a squall of rain that splatters the chuck- And who could ever wear a fro good dea 
holes and everything is drear, dismal, depressing, forbidding Munching hot cookies, white . ”" 
» . . ‘ . ‘ are Gol 
Seaweed Bread and foreboding and the ears of corn are down in the crib and brown. ; : 
— bd the rank of wood is low. ze . are gow 
CCORDING to a recent dispatch 1e rank of wood is lo , But Mother, smiling, often sai late toi 
from a liberated Yank in Luzon, A sunless gray funereal day, and a high, impatient wind, Her pride and joy was making bread; ee 
P. I., the Filipinos are a most in- breasted by a solitary courageous pigeon, whishes the requiem of Hence mixing, kneading and what what the 
genious people—and in more ways the glories and magnificence of the old-fashioned winter. not, money 01 
than one. And over the bereft bedraggled landscape there’s only one Keeping the baking oven hot, to prove 
In a colorful and graphic manner warming, gladdening touch—the good green of a field of wheat Found her divinely flushed a: tions ta 
P ° ‘ ps N : 
he told of the privations suffered by the only assurance of the coming splendors of spring.—Chicago cheered whi 
Americans and allied soldiers follow- Journal of Commerce. When all those luscious loaves ap- pled! atl 
ing their capture by the Japanese. peared. fidence a 
Many of the soldiers and civilians Edwin T. Reed. to oulwe 
—————- ~a — — - wo - aE ing stan 
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MUST BE MULTILATERAL 
1OR a long time the American ideal of many- 
i .d foreign trade has been lost in the dark 
woods of international intrigue and among the 
ow barriers of bilateral bartering. Now the 


hedge! 
ight seems to be breaking through the trees again, 
ind perhaps there is some chance of getting back 


+o the only system of world trading that is at all 
likely to give American business a profitable and 
rightful place in international commerce. This 
ight is the lamp that shines through Bretton 
Woods 

In the current acceleration of thought, pre- 
paratory to the United Nations conference at San 
Francisco, there has been a flurry of revived in- 
terest in what was proposed at Bretton Woods 
last summer. Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau has done some recent barnstorming in the 
Northwest, and seemingly not without effect. In 
the wake of his trip to Minneapolis a few days ago 
there was a chorus of favorable business and in- 
dustrial voices pitched to the congressional ear, 
and particularly to the ears of members of the 
House and Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees, Considerable congressional opposition is 
known to exist, not to the Bretton Woods Bank, 
which seems to be generally approved, but to the 
Fund 

In all the hopeful talk about postwar foreign 
trade--we must have a two-billion-dollar slice of 
it, so it seems, if we are to provide 60,000,000 jobs 
and a better life for all—-there has been an un- 
dertone of pessimism. The world of commerce 
seems to be fatalistically mesmerized by the bi- 
lateral mechanisms and trade barriers of the past 
century. This fatalism persists against 
even the most rosy promises of Bretton Woods. 

But now it is being made to appear by those 
who speak for Fund and Bank that these imple- 
ments offer the best, if not the only, promise of 
that free exchange of goods and multilateral sys- 


tem of trade which admittedly our economy re- 
quires. The argument is admirably set forth by 
two members of the milling industry, whose views, 
presented in detail elsewhere in this issue, already 
are in the hands of the appropriate congressional 


committees. 


Ve have attended a number of enthusiastic 
powwows lately devoted to the subject of post- 
war foreign trade. In these huddles there is a 
good deal of very plausible talk about what we 


are going to sell to the other fellow and how we 
are going to beat our international competi 
tors fo it. But there is almost no mention of 


what the foreign customer is going to use for 
money or what he is going to sell us in order 


to provide the exchange. Nobody ever men- 
tions tariff reduction louder than a discreet 
whisper, but there is some pretty bold con- 
fidence about loans and subsidies with which 


to oulwit the competition and keep home liv 
ing stundards high. It’s all very simple—so 
simple as to be entirely confusing. 
e®e°e@ 
VITAMINS IN CANDY 

AM RICAN Medical Association’s Council on 
*“ Foods and Nutrition has refused to grant its 
seal of approval to a multi-vitamin chocolate- 
coated candy bar. In this it adheres to a policy 
early enunciated by the council, by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
and by the Food and Drug Administration of the 
federal government. The position is stated in this 
paragraph from a resolution adopted in 1942: 

“That to avoid undue artificiality of food sup- 
Ply the committee favors, whenever practicable, 
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the choice as vehicles for the corrective distribu- 
tion of vitamins and minerals those foods which 
have suffered losses in refining processes and rec- 
ommends that the vitamins and minerals added 
to such foods should preferably be the kinds and 
quantities native thereto in the unrefined state.”’ 
Designedly in the public interest—and fortui- 
tously for the flour and bread industries—these 
great national agencies were able to crystallize 


their views in favor of the appropriate en- 
richment of flour and bread (and _ perhaps 
other cereal products) with several factors 
and the fortification of milk with Vitamin D, 


of table fats with vitamin A and of table salt with 
iodine. To what extent other additions finally will 
acquire widespread acceptance and then official 
approval only time and the accumulation of new 
data can determine. That candy will qualify seems 
highly doubtful in view of the present specific op- 
position of the National Research Council to addi- 
tion of synthetic vitamins to carbonated beverages 
and confectionery. The objection here is based 
not solely upon the general principle of restoring 
widely-used foods to natural levels rather than 
fortifying to arbitrary levels foods with low nat- 
ural vitamin content, but also upon the view in 
medical and nutritional circles (as currently re- 
ported in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation) “that the consumption by the Amer- 
ican people of such a highly purified carbohydrate 
as cane sugar is so high as to be of some public 
health concern.” 

The specific conclusion of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition with respect to the candy bar which 
has been refused the council’s seal of approval is 
that it “is essentially a multi-vitamin chocolate 
coated candy bar, offered ostensibly as a special- 
ty product of high nutritive value and of some use 
in medicine, but in reality intended for promotion 
to the public as a general purpose confection, a 
vitaminized candy.”’ The council will be interested 
in selling more candy only as it can be persuaded 
that this is the best way to promote public health. 


eee 
A WARTIME BUILD-UP 


T HE wartime build-up of bread and other bak- 
ery products, plus the shortages of so many 
standard food items, is creating a new respect for 
the bread and sweet goods counters in most gro- 
cery stores. All over the nation the more aggres- 
sive and merchandising-minded grocers—independ- 
ents, co-operatives and chains—are making eyes 
at the bakery department and devising means of 
giving it greater importance in their stores. 

Of course, there still are plenty of grocers who 
look on bread and sweet goods as no concern of 
theirs, but the better operators in the business 
realize how important baked goods have become 
to them, and intend to push sales more vigorously. 
It is easy to understand why chains and supermar- 
ket operators should show concern over their bak- 
ery goods counters. Generally speaking, in most 
cities their percentage of the total grocery sales 
of baked products has been smaller than that of 
the independents. As an item of frequent pur- 
chase, bread is most often bought where it is con- 
venient, other things being equal, and the larger 
grocery markets drawing from a wider area have 
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been at a disadvantage in these days of gasoline 
rationing and working housewives. 

Beyond that bakery products have become 
more important in the total sum of grocery sales. 
Some estimates have put bakery products at 10% 
of all grocery tonnage now, compared with 6% 
before wartime shortages took such a heavy toll of 
sales of canned goods, meats, and many other 
products. 

Getting grocers to pay more attention to bak- 
ery products is something that bakers have sighed 
for many times in the past, but before sending up 
a cheer for the new order it is well to remember 
that this trend moves both ways. The more con- 
scious the grocer becomes of his bread and sweet 
goods sales, the more he is likely to help sell these 
products. But at the same time he becomes more 
exacting on the bakers who supply him, and more 
conscious of price and variety differences in his 
efforts to get business competitively. 

To what extent this trend will continue after 
the war is a matter of pure speculation, but with 
the running start that present conditions have 
provided it is likely to carry over, at least for a 
while, and possibly bring a rash of postwar com- 
petition in baking in one way or another from some 
grocers themselves. 

e® @ @ 


We recognize that in our own short his- 
tory, the principles on which our American 
concepts are based have been broadly applied 
to accommodate the expansion of government 
functions and controls. The public attitude to- 
ward these compromises has not been static 
many divergences from these principles have 
been urged and accepted as clearly for the 
nation’s good, or as emergency measures. Yet 
the fact is clear that in America today enter- 
prise is more solidly in private hands, that 
here it is freer, and that here it is more truly 
competitive, than in many other lands. And 
to this, we believe, is due the superb vitality 
which has enabled our nation to perform the 
American miracle of production over the years. 

From a statement of principles adopted at 
the International Business Conference at Rye, 
ae 
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ONE WAY TO DO IT 

JYERHAPS the so-called Ruml plan would be the 
best way to remove the tax inequalities between 
co-operatives and private corporations. Under 
this proposal prepared by Beardsley Rum! and H. 
Christian Sonne for the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, corporation taxes generally would be re- 
pealed, on the theory that business must be per- 
mitted funds to expand and to create postwar ac- 
tivity. Corporation income taxes would be re- 
moved, as well as the excess profits tax, capital 
stock tax and kindred levies. A 16% tax would 
be put on undistributed corporation income. It is 
the Rum! theory that under this more lenient tax 
attitude toward industry there would be greater 
business, greater income and consequently greater 
tax payments. Above everything else, favoritism 
and discrimination would largely disappear, and 
the whole economy of the nation would cease to 
suffer, as it does now, from the combined threat 

and effect of these two evils. 

ee ®@ 

Foolish query, inspired by fruitless con- 
templation of the Murray “full employment” 
bill: Might “involuntary unemployment,” of 
which the bill speaks, sometime be developed 
into “involuntary employment”? It isn’t such 
a long step between right to work and duty 
to work. In Russia both were taken together. 
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Business Grows in Brooklyn 





(Continued from page 24.) 
meet again, there was much to re- 
late of what the market would do 

and what customers had done. 
Flour is his real love, although 
when he first came to this country 
from Sicily in 1892, he did not im- 
mediately enter it. At the turn of 
the century, however, he turned to 
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business. He came here when he 
was 17 from the same town in Sicily 
in which Mr. Marino’s family still 
lives, and he comes honestly by the 
flour trade. His family have been 
millers there for generations and his 
father owned four flour mills. Young 
Charles well knew the Sicilian spring 
wheat, so rich in gluten that a slice 
of its bread is almost a meal in itself. 
Although they plant hard winter, too 
—‘and it has a wonderful color,” Mr. 
DiGiovanni says—spring wheat, plant- 
ed in February, is the most impor- 





tant crop. It is harvested about the 
middle of August, two months after 
the winter wheat begins to come in, 


this field and has stayed there ever 
since. 
Charles DiGiovanni, too, loves the 


and such a granary has Sicily been, 
even from pre-Roman times, that the 
Punic and other wars have been 
fought to acquire its richness. 

It was very natural that Charles 
DiGiovanni should be anxious to con- 
tinue in his hereditary calling, but his 
introduction to a flour man was al- 
most simultaneous with his landing 
at Castle Garden. At his brother’s 
home, where he went immediately, 
a flour salesman was waiting (as 
flour salesmen will) to sell his broth- 
er some macaroni flour. It then fol- 
lowed that Mr. Marino, the first out- 
sider the young arrival met here, im- 
mediately hired him as a salesman, 








Alert business men are looking for lines — for now and for 
post-war — that have an established success record . . . of out- 
standing quality, of consistent profit-making, of aggressive 
merchandising. This describes the VICTOR line of FLOUR, 
CEREALS and FEEDS. It has this kind of a success record — 
for over three-quarters of a century. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another and im- 
portant advantage. You buy Flour, Cereals and Feeds from 
one source and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 
means a balanced inventory and a lower inventory investment. 


Write today for more facts about the complete VICTOR line — 
about VICTOR merchandising — and for prices. 
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and two years later, made him a par. 
ner. Thus in 1914, D. Marino & Co 
became the firm name. 
About this time war broke out jp 
Europe and the importation of maga. 
roni was held up. Previous to this 
the foreign trade here did not wan; 
American macaroni. They wanted }; 
from the other side even at a very 
high premium and even though it wag 
three months old when it reacheg 
here. For years Mr. Marino had bee, 
trying to get the macaroni manufae. 
turers here to use a different grado 
of flour. They made it from ali sorts 
spring, Kansas and even soft wheat 
flour for color, and durum was more 
used as wheat than ground fo 
macaroni manufacture. 
Europeans had had semolina ang 
hard wheat farina for their macaronj 
for years and it was Mr. Marino's 
contention that American manufae. 
ture of this food would be greatly jm. 
proved by use of a good hard whea; 
product. Many of the large Brook. 
lyn Italian macaroni plants were jp 
their infancy in the period 1907-14 
and their experiments with dilferen; 
grades of flour became a long step 
toward improving the product so that 


IS€ in 


when imports were completely shu 
off, they had something to offer that 
appealed to the consumer of foreign 
macaroni and spaghetti. Now, these 
plants have grown to substantia! pro- 


portions and can please the tastes of 
all of the nationalities here without 
any regrets for the imported food 
and Mr. Marino feels that he had a 
hand in helping to start some o! them 
on the right road. 

Great as is his fondness for his 
business, Mr. Marino’s life is also 
built around his family—his wife, his 
daughters, a son, a grandson in the 
navy in the Pacific areas, and all of 


the others. Mr. DiGiovanni is a 
close part of this group and feels 
that in Mr. Marino he has found a 
second father. So deep is his appre- 


ciation of this friendship that, in 
turn, he has taken his nephew, An- 
thony DiGiovanni, into the business 
as a salesman. It looks, perhaps 
as if the firm might therefore be per- 
petuated by a series of kindnesses 
that had passed from Mr. Marino, 
now nearing 80, to Mr. DiGiovanni, 
now in his 40's, to Anthony, in his 
20’s, and so on—a living memorial, 
possibly, to one man’s idea of in- 
culeating thoughtful, warm-hearted 
generosity into his business as well 
as into his personal life. 

It may be, too, that this is the 
idea expressed centuries ago in the 
“Do unto others” admonition, but 
wherever the thought arose, it has 
an active 20th century application in 
Marino & Co., showing that brother- 
ly love is just another thing that can 
and does help a flour business grow 
in Brooklyn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


HERBERT D. READ RETURNS 
TO CHASE BAG POSITION 


Herbert D. Read, who was severel} 





wounded in maneuvers with th: Sixth 
Marine Corps, has been honoral)ly dis- 
charged and has been returned to his 


former position in the sales force 0 
the Chase Bag Co., covering the 
territory in northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———~ 


FLAXSEED IN WAR 

It takes 1,654 bus of flaxseed, 
made into linseed oil, to paint one 
battleship. Linseed oil is used for 
paints and varnishes, printing ink, 
foundry molds of all kinds, adhesives, 
wallboard, soaps and fabrics, and for 
processing leather, linoleum and Oil- 
cloth, 
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art Town Crier flour is the final and continuous 
sth result of planning, selection and careful at- 
A: tention to your needs. If you select your 
i flour with the same care and patience, you 


very likely will end up with Town Crier. 
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M.P. 


Brooke Claxton, 


* Government Official * 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Brooke Claxton is minister of na- 
tional health and welfare in the gov- 
ernment of Canada, his appointment 
dating from Oct. 13, 1944. Prior to 
this cabinet appointment he was 
parliamentary assistant to the presi- 
dent of the privy council and repre- 
sented that department on the floor 
of the house, when the minister him- 
self was not present. His election 
to the house came in 1940, when he 
carried the important seat of St. 
Lawrence-St. George by the largest 
majority ever recorded there. 

Mr. Claxton was born in Montreal 
in 1898 and got his education at 
McGill University, graduating with 
honors in 1921, after an interruption 
of his studies by World War I, in 
which he served with the Canadian 
artillery and won the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal, a much coveted mili- 
tary fighting honor. 


After the war Mr. Claxton took 





up the study of law and began the 
practice of that profession in Mon- 
treal with his father. Later he joined 
in partnership with other Montreal 
lawyers, including his father. He 
also took up a lectureship in commer- 
cial law at McGill. Numerous calls 
were thereafter made upon his serv- 
ices by clubs and organizations for 
the study of public affairs, including 
the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, of which he became 
chairman. In 1935 he represented 
Canada at the conference on Cana- 
dian-American Relations in Canton, 
N. Y., and in 1941 at Kingston, Ont. 
When the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration came 
into being he became one of the Ca- 
nadians on that body. 

These particulars about Mr. Clax- 
ton appear in this publication at 
this time for the reason that the 
Canadian flour milling industry now 
has a friend in the government who 
is able to do something to promote 
its welfare. 

Flour milling was by far the earli- 
est of Canadian secondary industries, 
having come into being when the 
government of France decided to en- 
courage farming as a means of cre- 
ating a larger and more stable popu- 
lation. By royal decree those re- 
ceiving grants of land for farming 
purposes under the seignorial system 
were obliged to establish flour mills 
for the use and benefit of tenants 
living on their lands. This system 
worked and wheat growing became 
a permanent industry. Now it takes 
a foremost place in the production 
of foodstuffs for shipment abroad. 

Canadian flour is known and liked 
in every country where bread is a 
staple food. Mr. Claxton has before 
him an opportunity to establish this 
foodstuff on a higher level of public 
popularity than ever. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SNOW MELTS RAPIDLY 

Winnipeg, Man. — Unusually mild 
weather caused almost total disap- 
pearance of snow cover in western 
Canada. In scattered areas, where 
some crops have stood out all win- 
ter, chiefly in the swath, there is a 
possibility that these may be har- 











British Ministry Buys More Flour 
From Canada; Price Sharply Higher 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills re- 
ceived another large flour order from 
the British Ministry of Food on 
March 14, which books them up to 
the end of June. Previous orders 
had engaged all milling capacity up 
to the end of April so that the pres- 
ent business was sufficient to cover 
two months’ grinding. Due to a 
higher price now prevailing for Class 
1 wheat, the price of G.R. flour is 
advanced to $10.80 per 280 lbs for 
May shipment and $10.75 for June. 
Some additional flour business was 
also received recently from UNRRA 
for April shipment. The quantity of 
the latter, however, was not large. 

Owing to transportation difficulties, 
the Canadian National Railways has 
placed a temporary embargo on ship- 


ments via their lines to Halifax and 
St. John. Although only expected 
to be of a few days’ duration this has 
been another serious handicap for Ca- 
nadian mills. Flour stocks are piling 
up and some of the smaller concerns 
cannot produce any more until their 
stocks diminish. Flour shipments 
have been at a low point all through 
the winter months because of trans- 
portation congestion. 

Oatmeal mills, too, are suffering 
from transportation difficulties. More 
sales could be made to the United 
Kingdom, but mills hesitate to accept 
this business with an embargo in ef- 
fect on feed shipments to the United 
States. Apparently much of the offal 
from oat grindings was sold in mar- 
kets across the line. 


ie) 


Production and Exports of Canadian 
Flour So Far Exceed 1943-44 Record 


Toronto, Ont.—Although the crop 
year 1943-44 was a record one in pro- 
duction and exports of Canadian 
flour, total figures for the first six 
months of the present season are 
larger in both respects than in the 
same period last year. Exports, how- 
ever, showed a falling off in January, 
due to transportation difficulties and 
up to the present there has been little 
improvement in the shipping situa- 
tion. 

Mills have had orders for all the 
flour they can produce and stocks 
have necessarily been accumulating 
at the mills. However, drastic treat- 
ment recently adopted by the rail- 
ways to relieve the situation will no 
doubt have the desired effect before 
a great while. 

The flour has been purchased and 
must be shipped. 


Winter wheat flour producti: 
included in the accompanying sta. 
tistics, but no figures are available 
on the quantity of winter wheat flour 
exported as separate from spring 
wheat flour. A breakdown of the 
production figures shows the winter 
wheat flour output in August, 1944 
as 76,331 bbls, against 68,656 th: pre- 
vious year; September 66,833 
against 46,075; October 80,323 bbls 
against 30,539; November 134,436 
bbls, against 26,827; December 93. 
053 bbls, against 28,628; January, 
1945, 86,112 bbls, against 22,674: to. 


bbls, 


tal first six months of the 1944.45 
crop year 537,088 bbls, against 223. 
399 in the first six months of the 


1943-44 crop year. 

The increased production this year 
is due to a normal crop. Las 
son the winter wheat crop 
partial failure. 


Sea- 


iS a 





CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION (INCLUDING WINTER WHEAT) AND 
EXPORTS BY MONTHS (in barrels) 
1944-45 1049-44 
Production Exports Production 
August 2 015,866 753,462 1,888,030 
September 1,972,621 1,215,685 ,014,255 
October 2,048,508 1,090,666 2,118,409 
November 2,306,607 981,232 2,175,831 
December 2,029,530 1,242,370 173,433 
January 2,068,23: 840,479 2,041,193 
Total, 6 months 12,441,364 6,125,892 12,411,151 
vested well ahead of the start of 


seeding operations. 

Most of the crops standing out are in 
southeastern Manitoba, where excep- 
tionally wet weather prevented the 
movement of heavy equipment on the 
fields. 

With practically all snow gone 
from western grain fields, any snow 
that does occur between now and the 
middle of April will disappear rapid- 
ly and it is quite possible that seed- 
ing operations may get underway this 
year much earlier than usual. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
MARCH 2 ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Toronto, Ont.—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners reports that stocks of 
Canadian wheat on March 2 totaled 
359,600,000 bus or 21,000,000 more 
than the visible supply on the same 
date last year. 

Of this year’s total about 181,000,- 
000 bus were in western country ele- 
vators, 17,000,000 in western terminal 
elevators, 18,500,000 in terminals on 
the Pacific Coast, 52,800,000 in ter- 
minals at Fort William-Port Arthur, 
25,000,000 in United States lake and 
seaboard ports, 13,400,000 in rail 
transit and the balance in ports of 
the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River 
and the ocean ports of Halifax and 
St. John and in store afloat. Cumu- 
lative deliveries of wheat from Aug. 
1 to March 2 were in excess of 256,- 
000,000 bus. 

Shipments of Canadian grain to 
the United States from Aug. 1 to 
March 1 were composed of 77,160,036 
bus wheat, 22,202,834 barley and 41,- 
381,785 oats. 











SUCCEEDS FATHER — John W. 
Ham has been named president and 
general manager of Frank B. Ham & 
Co., Ltd., grain and feed merchants, 
Toronto, to succeed his father, the 
late Frank B. Ham, who died last 
September. The firm, which was 
founded by his father in 1924, en- 
gages in both domestic and export 
business. John W. Ham became 4s- 
sociated with the company in 193? 
and three years later was appointed 
secretary-treasurer. During his fa- 
ther’s illness he took over active 
management of the concern. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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BURLAP COTTON - i 
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PAPE PRINTED ° 
TRUCK COVERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, iND. 


TWINES 
Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CLASS TWO CANADIAN WHEAT 
PRICE STANDS AT NEW HIGH 


Winnipeg, Man.—The class two 
price of Canadian wheat, representing 
exports to nations not receiving mu- 
tual aid, has risen about 5c over the 
January average and at $1.51 for No. 
1 northern, basis Fort William, now 
is the highest it has been since the 
inception of this marketing plan in 
October, 1943, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports in its February 
review of the wheat situation. 

Canadian wheat for export is sold 
under a two-price policy. The class 
one price applies to mutual aid coun- 
tries and the basis is $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern at Fort William, purchases 
being made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

The class two price for nonmutual 
aid countries, including the United 
States, has a degree of fluctuation. 
Wheat supplies were taken over by 
the wheat board in the fall of 1943, 
when the Dominion government an- 
nounced closing of the Winnipeg 
wheat futures market. 

The bureau said the previous highs 
for class two wheat were recorded in 
April and May of 1944, for which 
months the average price was $1.48 
for the second grade of Manitoba 
spring wheat. 

The review said shipments of Ca- 
nadian wheat to the United States up 
to Feb. 22 totaled 76,300,000 bus, as 
compared with 110,300,000 bus a 
year ago. Of the shipments, some 
34,000,000 bus have been re-exported. 

Since stocks of Canadian wheat in 
the United States on Aug. 1 amount- 
ed to about 1,900,000 bus, it would 
appear that the United States has 
imported about 30,000,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian wheat since Aug. 1, 1944, the 
bureau said. 

During the seven months of the 
crop year ending Feb. 29, 1944, the 
United States imported about 80,- 
000,000 bus of Canadian wheat. 

Under the existing wheat policy, 
farmers are guaranteed a share in 
profits if the wheat is sold by the 
board for more than the original 
price paid the producer. 

This is done through the issuance 
of participation certificates, payable 
when the wheat sales for a particu- 
lar crop are completed and the re- 
turns to the board are known. 
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FOUR PROVIDENCE BAKERS 
GET ENRICHMENT WARNING 


New York, N. Y.—Warning letters 
on violation of War Food Order 1 
have been sent to four Providence, 
R. I., bakers and baking firms, citing 
failure to enrich white bread in the 
way prescribed in War Food Order 1. 
Issued by Leslie R. Horn, compliance 
officer for the Northeast in the War 
Food Administration’s Office of Mar- 
keting Services, New York, the let- 
ters warned the bakers of severe pen- 
alties if they continue violations. 
Laboratory tests showed that the 
white bread made by the four bakers 
lacked the vitamins and minerals re- 
quired under the enrichment pro- 
gram, Mr. Horn said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~ — 
EXPORT SALES LIBERAL 

Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat during the past 
week was in the neighborhood of 5,- 
000,000 bus and was supplemented by 
a similar amount in the form of flour. 
The latter was sold for United King- 
dom account. The United Kingdom 
was also the big buyer of Canadian 
wheat, and took more than 4,000,000 
bus. Neutrals were also buyers, with 
Switzerland taking at least one, if 
not two, full cargoes. 


























SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The virtues of SUNNY 
KANSAS become more 


in these times 








apparent 
when values in other prod- 
ucts begin to slip. Just 
like an old friend—you 
appreciate him a lot more 
when things aren t quite 


as smooth. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





E. IRBER, Agent 








66 e 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

t. Milled under Laboratory Con- 

Diamond D” 3 Sigmsertapetioy com 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 
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The Importanee of Continuity 


By Charles Darlington 


ARL E. DUSENBERY, Des and distributing firms in the Midwest is F. Dusenbery, and his son-in-law, Denzel 
Moines, Iowa, founder and head of that baking concerns, large and small, H. ‘Tompkins, into the business. And 
the Earl E. Dusenbery Co., has like to do business with a substantial on top of that, “Grandpa” Dusenbery 


been selling flour since 1912—the last company. has begun to talk up the advantages of 
20 vears under his own name. He be- Mr. Dusenbery is so completely imbued the flour business to his two-year-old 


lieves one reason why his company, start- with the importance of permanence that grandson, Earl James Dusenbery. 








ing from scratch in 1925, has grown to he has assured the continuity of his own Mr. Dusenbery says one of the best 
be one of the leading flour brokerage organization by taking his son, ‘Thomas guarantees of the future of the flour 
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business is the number of sons 


following in their fathers’ footsteps, I 
feels that flour is such an important 


commodity in the life of the na 
the flour distributor is going to 
to be one of the indispensable 


COgS in 
the food distribution machinery fOr ages 
to come. 

Mr. Dusenbery was born M rch 99 
1888, on the Dusenbery farm ne: Oska. 


loosa, Iowa, and comes from 
Iowa family. His grandfather, 


Dusenbery, took title to the fa 


the government in 1842, and the 


been in possession of the fam 


since. 

He was educated in a little red prick 
schoolhouse, and later attended hig! 
school at Beacon, Towa, and Pen College 
at Oskaloosa. He finished his education 


with a course at the Gem City 
College, Quincy, Tl. 


His first job was as deputy ck 
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court of Mahaska County, Tow Hovw- 
ever, after three vears in that office }y | 
obtained a position as bookkeeper for thy . 
Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines. At ¢ 
juncture fate played a_ trick on hin, The Centr: 
which, although he did not realize jt erates a well 
the time, undoubtedly determined th Moines, and 
course of his business career. four, it han 
When Mr. Dusenbery, then 2! ve milk, vegetal 
old, arrived in Des Moines, he learn mercial feed: 
to his consternation that anot} me (o, confines 
ber of the flour firm had hired an « lirect carlot 
perienced flour bookkeeper ware is proud of 
that Dusenbery had been promised sents oO Of 
job. Accordingly, the disappointed young tions he mad 
man was employed as city sale He is equal 
the company—a change for which he mong his et 
been increasingly thankful as the y their supplie 
have gone by. He s he 
This position gave him a char to g ness on the 
acquainted with the flour trade, and aft wes serv 
13 years he sold his stock holding: sents wel 
the firm and embarked in business feel that we 
himself. His first step was to org our terr 
the Central Flour and Feed ¢ while we do 
jobbing firm. But after a few ve every service 
he discovered that the jobbing flo owe it th 
was becoming increasingly difficult, so, terests 
in order to reach the large buyers, he Looking ba 
ganized the brokerage company under ness, Mr. Du 
own name. that when he 
Although the jobbing firm: still mer 3 a “green 
chandises flour and serves the retail bak prised to lea 
ery trade, 90% of the total volume 5-lb sncke pi 
the two companies now is done or He recalled 
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Earl E, Dusenbery 
The Central Flour and Feed Co. op- 
erates 2 Well equipped warehouse in Des 
Moines, and in addition to a full line of 
four, if handles corn sugar, powdered 
milk, vegetable shortening, salt and com- 
The Earl E. 


its business to the 


mercial feeds, Dusenbery 


(Co, confines sale of 
direct carlot shipments. Mr. Dusenbery 
is proud of the fact that he still repre- 
sents two of the original mill connec- 
tions he made when starting out in 1924. 
He is equally proud that he numbers 
mong his customers many who buy all 


their supplies from him. 


He says he has tried to build his busi- 
ness on the theory that as a broker he 
owes a service to the mills he repre- 
sents well as to the customers. “I 
feel that we are the mills’ representative 
in our territory,” he explains, ‘and 
while we do everything possible to give 
every service to our customers we also 
owe it to the mill to look after its in- 
terests.” 

Looking back over his 32 years in busi- 
ness, Mr. Dusenbery smilingly admitted 


that when he first arrived in Des Moines 


as a “green country kid” he was  sur- 
prised to learn that flour was sold in 
5-lb sacks as well as in bulk. 

He recalled also his earlier days as a 
flour salesman, when, after selling a 
small town merehant a car of flour, he 


took the merchant in a buggy or sleigh 


and made a farm-to-farm canvass to 


help his customer dispose of what was 
then considered a lot of flour. 

Like many other older men in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Dusenbery notices that the 
greatest change which has come_ into 


flour distribution in the last 25 years is 


the swilch away from family baking. 
He said, “Thirty years ago it was not 
uncommon for a general store in an Towa 


country town of 750 population to sell 1,- 
200 to 1,800 bbls of family flour a year. 
Today that same store may not sell 150 
bbls a vear. 
the American 
bread. 


The first world war taught 
housewife to buy her 
The present war has taught her 
to buy her sweet goods as well.” 

A number of his employees now are in 
military service, and one of the girls from 
his office has joined the WAVES. At 
the beginning of the Civilian Defense 
Program in Des Moines, in spite of the 
shortage of help, he enlisted and took 
basic and advanced training. He later 
Was appointed chief warden for this 
area which has a population of 40,000. 
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amateur motion picture photography, 
and he has taken nearly 10,000 feet of 
sonic degree of the Red Cross of Con- 16 millimeter film. This includes 1,000 
feet of pictures which he took at an 


Mason, he is a Knight Templar and a 
Shriner, and he holds the honorary Ma- 


After the war emergency was past, Mr. 
Dusenbery kept his OCD organization to- 
gether to participate in other war ac- 
Under his leadership, it won 









stantine. He has presided over the three 
York Rite bodies in Des Moines, and in 


1935 he was the presiding officer of the 


tivities. 






Iowa bakers’ convention. 
Fishing, however, is the hobby over 






high praise for selling approximately a 
million dollars worth of E bonds in each 









of the first five war bond drives. An- Grand Chapter Royal Arch Masons of which he really waxes enthusiastic. Before 
other war activity to which he gives Iowa. In 1936 he was elected an officer gasoline rationing, he spent a few weeks 
much time is as a member of a Des of the General Grand Chapter Royal each year fishing in northern Minnesota 






and the Lake of the Woods district in 


Canada. He says a man can forget all of 


Arch Masons of the United States, the 
largest Masonic body in the world under 


He is chairman of 





Moines ration board. 







the fuel oil panel which rations around 
2,000,000 gallons of fuel oil a year. 

Mr. the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Des Moines 
Advertising Club, and the National As- 
Flour As a 





his business worries when he gets up in 
the “walleye country.” He looks fond- 
lv ahead to the day when “the boys” 


one head. Since then he has been ad- 


vanced regularly in line, and eventually 






member of 





Dusenbery is a 







will become its presiding officer. 





Mr. Dusenbery admits to two hobbies. will take over the flour business in the 






sociation of Distributors. A few years ago he became interested in (Continued on page 37.) 
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CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Millers of Modernized -Flour 
EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 











Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
Their Granddaughter, Joan 


GRANDPARENTAL Maybe you 
saw in your daily newspaper a pic- 
ture of Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Mor- 
genthau, Jr., and their first grand- 
child, the daughter of Lt. and Mrs. 
Robert Morgenthau. The child’s 
mother is the daughter of H. J. Pat- 
tridge, president of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The secretary of the treasury came 
to Minneapolis a week or so ago— 
officially to say and do _ various 
things about war bonds and the in- 
ternational monetary scheme _ of 
Bretton Woods, but privately to see 
that grandchild. Mrs. Morgenthau 
very naturally came with him, and 
there was a lot of happy visiting at 
the Pattridge residence, where mother 
and child are staying for the dura- 
tion. Lt. Morgenthau is executive 
officer on a fighting ship in the Pa- 
cific. He survived the torpedoing of 
a similar ship in the Atlantic some 
months ago. 

But to get back to the picture—or, 
rather, to the whole set of pictures. 
The photographer was Paul Dittemore 
of The Northwestern Miller’s editorial 
staff. Let Paul tell about it—as he 
does in his column, Throughs & Overs, 
in The Northwestern Miller’s journal- 
istic younger brother, Milling Produc- 
tion: 

“The man who signs all the paper 
money and sends you income tax no- 
tices and asks you to buy more war 
bonds is mighty proud of his—and 
my boss’—first granddaughter. Mr. 
Pattridge asked me to shoot the pic- 
tures, and everybody concerned, ex- 
cept the baby, was pleased and de- 
cided to let the newspapers and press 
associations use them. I’ve taken a 
lot of pictures of proud grandparents 
with the babies, and it is my purely 
professional opinion that Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgenthau and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pattridge are no different from oth- 
er grandparents — they are firmly 
convinced in their own minds that 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the baby is the finest baby in the 
world. I won’t argue the point in 
spite of the fact that I have two 
kids of my own.” 

Paul winds up by admitting that 
Mr. Morgenthau told him he thought 
the pictures were “mighty fine,” but 
he adds plaintively that he would have 
preferred to have him say he needn't 
pay any more taxes. 

e® @ @ 

The Minnesota legislature is enter- 
taining the idea of a state-sized ever- 
normal granary. Its sponsor’s rea- 
soning is that the federal model is 
inadequate, indefinite and subject to 
the dangerous whims of Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency policies. He is 
a bit worried about whether the 
neighboring states could be induced 
to come in on the deal, for of 
course if they didn’t the Minnesota 
plan for regulating production and 
sale of farm commodities would be 
as full of holes as a colander. He 
really should worry. 

e@e@ ®@ 

. TRADE will not be restored 
to customary private channels, thinks 
New York Journal of Commerce, if 
too cautious an attitude is adopted 
as regards the repeal of war controls. 
Hesitation of Latin American coun- 
tries to subscribe to the proposed 
Economic Charter of the Americas, 
and a similar attitude displayed by 
some government officials in this 
country toward domestic war con- 
trols, are taken to indicate that 
prompt repeal of existing restrictions 
encounters resistance and _ inertia. 

. Adds the journal: “The desir- 
able objectives outlined in the eco- 
nomic charter—a high level of trade 
and rising living standards—can be 
seriously jeopardized by a lack of 
faith in freer trade and economic re- 
lations among nations.” . . . Another 
voice that dares to use that term 
“freer (not free) trade.” 

ee @ 

Sam Poindexter of the Piedmont 
Millers Association thinks the four 
business is tough enough right now 
without having it put up with such 
a thing as giving away one sack of 
flour with every five purchased. He 
is accumulating evidence of this bad 
habit, and says already he has several 
exhibits from Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

e® @ @ 


FOOD MUDDLE. — Muddling is 
reaching a record high, comments the 
magazine Food Industries on the cur- 
rent alimentary situation. Our food 
troubles are declared to be mainly 
political. ‘The plain facts,” says 
Food Industries, “are that the food 
situation has been the cause of much 
worry to farsighted people in the 
know. As causes, they cite: (1) Un- 
economic subsidies and rollbacks; (2) 
inequities of OPA ceiling prices; (3) 
high consumer purchasing power re- 
sulting in unprecedented demand for 
types of food in unequal supply; (4) 
declining production of pork and but- 
ter; (5) declining numbers of cows 
on farms.” 

These words remind us of that re- 








bellious book ‘Food,’ written by 
Frank A. Pearson and Don Paarl- 
berg of Cornell University. These 
gentlemen, too, addressed themselves 
to what they frankly and loudly 
called ‘‘the food muddle.” They wrote 
in 1943, and things haven’t changed 
much for the better since then. 

“The food program” they wrote, 
“has been subservient to the infla- 
tion program whereas the inflation 
program should be subservient to the 
food program. The keynote of our 
food strategy has been the mainte- 
nance of low prices for food. Low 
prices have long been associated 
with abundance, and the nation has 
not troubled itself to find which was 
cause and which was effect. It was 
naively thought that by creating low 
prices abundant food supplies could 
be assured. Thus armed with salt, 
the government set out to catch its 
bird. Low ceiling prices were estab- 
lished. The public has always instinc- 
tively interpreted a low price as an 
encouragement to increased consump- 
tion. The nation cleaned out the 
butcher shops and gorged itself on 
the highly prized foods, meat, eggs 
and milk. Likewise for centuries 
farmers have interpreted low prices 
for a product as a warning to de- 
crease its production. 

“With consumption increasing and 
production inhibited, further controls 
were resorted to. The venture in 
regimentation which began with the 
seemingly mild fixing of prices led 
first to rationing, then to subsidies, 
and always to more and more con- 
trols. The nation has a bear by the 
tail and dares not let go so long as 
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the administrators distrust the indi. 
vidual economic judgment of its 
citizens....” ‘ 


@ Expensive Intoxicant.—“When the 
nation committed itself to Setting 
ceiling prices, it unthinkingly bar. 
gained for a rationing system. Then, 
with production discouraged because 
of low prices, subsidies were iney. 
itably called for. Price-fixing, ration. 
ing and subsidies are the three. 
legged stool of a regimented econ. 


omy. The first, the announcing of 
fixed prices, is relatively painless anq 
costless. The second, rationing, jg 


both painful and expensive. The 
third, subsidy, is an expensive jp. 
toxicant that results in a 
wide hangover... . 

“It is impossible to combat inflation 
by keeping down prices through sub. 
sidies while at the same time grant. 
ing increases in incomes to consum- 


nation- 


ers and failing to inaugurate tax- 
ation policy that wipes out increased 
purchasing power. Under such a4 


subsidy policy, the government is jn 
reality encouraging increased cop- 
sumption, which is antisocial in time 
of war. Such a program would re- 
sult in a delayed inflation. The na- 
tion would then experience al! the 
disadvantages of inflation and none 
of its benefits. 


“Subsidies do not operate auto- 


matically and are not impersonal as 
are freely fluctuating prices. They 
are not doled out by a miracle man 


Political abuses, errors in judgment, 
and discrimination are _ inevitable 
Subsidies are a_ habit-forming nar- 
cotic that spreads and becomes a 
necessity. In the words of William 
Pitt, ‘Necessity is the argument of 
tyrants; it is the creed of slaves.’ 

“Subsidy programs to pacify the 
consumer and prevent inflation are 
merely one of the many blueprints 
of an unobtainable economic Utopia.” 

e® @ 8 

Lt. Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, U.S 
commander in the Mediterranean 
theater, sent a cable commending 
Donut Week (March 12-17), reports 
the National Donut Week Commit- 
tee. He praised the work of the 
Red Cross donut girls in his area. 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 


It seems likely that windmills first 
were introduced into England toward 
the end of the twelfth century. Some 
authorities hold that the first mills 
of this type were constructed upon 
boats and that, as the wind changed, 
the boat was shifted so that the sails 
might constantly be in the right po- 
sition. Others, the majority, think 
the first windmills were built on 
land, using the so-called “post” or 
“peg” to solve the problem of mov- 
ing the sails to meet the wind. By 
the thirteenth century windmills 
were common on the European con- 
tinent, and they rapidly became fa- 
miliar in the English landscape as 
well. A few of them still stand, 
and their structures have been used 
during the current war as signal sta- 
tions or watch towers. 

The mill at Rye, pictured here 
and on the cover of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, was 
sketched many years ago by the Eng- 
lish artist Harry Fenn (1840-1911), 
who also made other notable contri- 
butions to this journal’s library of 
historical flour milling art. 

After studying art in Italy, Mr. 
Fenn came to America in 1860, pro- 
posing to remain only long enough 
to put a few sketches in his note- 


books, but the assignment became 
permanent. His first work of promi- 
nence on this side was the illustrat- 
ing of Whittier’s original edition of 
“Snow Bound.” His next important 
work appeared in the successive num- 
bers of Picturesque America, fol- 
lowed by Picturesque Europe and Pic- 
turesque Palestine, Sinai and Egypt. 
The illustrations were drawn ‘rom 
nature and the selection of scenery 
and places kept him traveling for 
seven years. He found old mills 
everywhere, and they were among 
his favorite subjects. 
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MY UNMATCHED GUARANTEE AWD 
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Each of these fine flours is backed by Quaker’s amazing DOUBLE GUARANTEE—and 
the guarantee is printed on every sack! They’re top-quality, famous-name brands—yet 
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2 neither jobber nor dealer has to cut prices to be competitive! That’s why there is 
DG; P P : y 
£4 extra profit on every sack!..For a profitable flour business in the postwar years— 
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TIT! WHOLESALERS: Send coupon today, for com- 
4 plete profit story! 

RETAILERS: If no distributor in your terri- 
tory, use coupon! 


NO OTHER MILLER OFFERS ALL THIS... 


¢ 3 famous brand names 

e A price that allows wholesaler and retailer 
a good profit—and also permits an attrac- 
tive price to consumer. 

e A product whose quality is second to none. 

e A confidence-building guarantee—the most 
liberal offered by any flour miller—signed 
by The Quaker Oats Company. 

¢ Practical, volume-building merchandising 
cooperation, tailored to the territory's needs. 

e Generous introductory inducements. 
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mam CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 


The Most Generous Guarantee Offered 
by Any Miller—Read It and Seel 


QUAKER FLOURS 


With the Quaker Name and Guarantee on Every Sack! 

















i Please give me full details of your flour sales arrangements. HT 
(Mail to: The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. ) } 
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“SUPERFLOUR” a 
ary WESTERN STAR 


Tops in Bakery Flours K A N S AS S T A R | 


sO” GOLDEN CREST 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 | Ww 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
= An active partnership between 































you and one of these fine flours 









=a fe is bound to succeed. You provide 





Country-Milled | 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 


your standard quality of perform- 









the very center of 


the High Protein | [7 | ance, these flours will match it. 






Turkey Wheat 
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Country. 
INDEPENDENT | 
OWNER | 
MANAGED | 


— “Yhe 
‘WALL“~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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March | 
Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL COQ. 5 
New Ulm, Minnesota From 
j 
i+ “4 : : Tt a | a : ' | ye é om bani : 2 e — E. ; 
Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 

— RI 
Try ol 
- te Over a Century of Milling Progres. ;. os 

= Since 1821 - 
iets ‘a 
“eeage ACME-EVANS om 
5 ea COMPANY — 
SZ ogee INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The 
ih ee ~~ Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis | , 
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MINNESOTA GIRL Frour . + + + « + long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. alk 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR For Over Fifty Years... 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES KING’S GOLD 
























































































KING’S BEST 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS Wine GOLD MINE 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT Best EXCELSIOR 
lo P . 
Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade orld, ee Made In Minnesota 
oe ee H. H. King Flour Mills Company a 
HOUSTON MILLING CO. ; MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA a 
Houston, Texas = Dep 
arom . SA 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT =a 








“BLODGETT’S”’ B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicag: = 
RYE e MILLERS OF ° 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White WH EAT an d RY E 


—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 























FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOU 4 
30. 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW Farmers & Merchants Milling ‘ 


Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Company Quality Flours 


i Mill at Sales Offic 
Milling Wheat SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains Gleacee, Mina. Minnesvol 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Ist Lt. Denzel H. Tompkins 





Importance of Continuity 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
20,000 CWS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
—_ 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 

ands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


: Hubbard "i's: 








DIXIE LILY 


i flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
9 35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 








dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 
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Atlanta 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘* Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 





ers at elevators we own and operate. 








(Continued from page 33.) 
summer, and he can spend more time 
angling for the big ones. 

Right now his son Thomas is carrying 
the load for both of the “boys,” as his 
son-in-law, Denzel H. Tompkins, is a 
lieutenant in the meteorological division 
of the Army Air Corps. Thomas entered 
the business with his father after his 
graduation from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1936. Tompkins will return to 
the firm when his military service is com- 
pleted. 

In 1913 Mr. Dusenbery was married 
to Miss Anna ‘Thomas of Beacon, Iowa, 
his high school sweetheart, daughter of 
the proprietor of the general store, who, 
having grown up in a merchandising at- 
mosphere, realized the necessity of re- 
lieving her husband of the responsibili- 
ties of the home and family so as to de- 
vote his time to business. They have 
two children, Thomas’ F., mentioned 
above, and Dorothy, now Mrs. Tomp- 
kins. Mr. Dusenbery says he owes his 
success to the unselfish loyalty of his 
wife. 

Mr. Dusenbery's hobbies formerly in- 
cluded golf, and he was a member of a 
foursome that played regularly. How- 
ever, when son Thomas also took up golf 
and began to wallop his father regularly, 
Mr. Dusenbery’s taste for the game faded, 
he says, and he put away his clubs 


permanently. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARL HOULTON NOMINATED 
BY MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Carl A. Houlton, 
LaBudde Grain & Feed Co., was nom- 
inated for re-election to the presi- 
dency of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange at the annual caucus 
held March 17. 

Other officers nominated for elec- 
tion April 2 were: H. F. Franke, 
Franke Grain Co., first vice president; 
C. F. Coughlin, the Riebs Co., and 
R. G. Bell, W. M. Bell Co., second 
vice presidents. H. A. Plumb was re- 
nominated secretary and treasurer. 

Directors nominated were Anton 
Pitrof, G. W. Winston, Robert H. 
Lamb, Donald D. Brown, Normal L. 
Witt, John G. Davis and Donald R. 
Sander. Three will be elected. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 





TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
j AK MINNESOTA 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Use 





YP 
<< SaIRA ancy 
CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 

better - textured 

cakes... that stay 
fresh longer 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ee Y bd ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


A 
@|NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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SQUADRON HEAD—The flyer on the left, Linsley L. “Bud” Lundgaard, 
inspecting his parachute with the expert rigger, is no longer a lieutenant 
as shown in this picture. He now wears captain’s bars which were 
awarded to him recently when he was made squadron commander of a 
fighter group in Italy. The 20-year-old captain is the son of L. M. Lund- 
gaard, sales manager for Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. Capt. 
Lundgaard has been on more than 60 missions, and during the months of 
hard fighting over enemy territory has won the air medal with four oak 
leaf clusters, the Distinguished Flying Cross, and the Presidential Unit 
Citation. He is known to many flour merchants throughout the country 
as the lad who a few years ago accompanied his father on sales trips. 





Mostity PERSONAL + + 








Announcement was made March 
16 of the marriage at Newport News, 
Va., on March 12, of Com. Fred Bor- 
ries, Jr., U.S.N., to Mrs. Bruce Geiger, 
of Ithaca, N. Y. Com. Borries is su- 
pervisor at the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., and was 
formerly a plane pilot in the south 
Pacific. He is a son of Fred Borries, 
Nashville, who is a _ representative 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

& 

Norman Christley of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., Allen R. 
Cornelius of W. R. Cornelius & Son, 
and Cohen Williams, Jr., of the Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville. spent part of 
last week in Chicago, where they at- 
tended a meeting relating to the fam- 
ily flour industry. 


Herb Wertz, flour buyer of the 
Kroger Baking Co., Cincinnati, visited 
in Nashville last week. 

s 

John F. Delaney, a _ broker at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will represent the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania and adjacent territory, it is an- 
nounced by P. H. Baum, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. 

e 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a brief vacation in California in time 
to launch the civic drive for the 
Oklahoma State Symphony Society’s 
1945-46 season. 


C. F. Eckerd, Oklahoma City, cash- 
ier for the Acme Flour Mills Co., is 
recovering from an _ illness that 
caused extended hospitalization. 

* 

Benton R. Cancell has been ap- 
pointed director of the forest prod- 
ucts bureau of the War Production 


Board. In private life, Mr. Cancell 

is assistant to the president of the 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York. He 

has been with WPB since May, 1943. 
* 

Miss Mildred Hanna, who for many 
years was with Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was married March 9 to 
Verne Eaton, salesman for the Lee 
Hardware Co., Salina. Miss Hanna’s 
father was for years until his death 
president of the Russell company. 

e 

E. A. Meadows, for many years a 
bag salesman in the South and more 
recently for four years manager of 
a fertilizer plant in that area, has 
joined the sales organization of Mis- 
souri Bag Co., St. Louis, to handle 
the Mississippi and Arkansas terri- 
tory. 

© 


Atherton Bean, vice president, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

& 

Thurman N. Sherwood, vice presi- 
dent of the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, made his head- 
quarters with J. H. Blake, New York 
representative of the mill during his 
stay in Gotham. 


David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, is spending about 10 
days in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., hop- 
ing for a little golf after the diffi- 
culties of the New York winter. 

* 

C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a visitor with H. J. Greenbank 
& Co. of New York and a guest on 
the Produce Exchange floor, while 
calling on the flour trade. During 
his New York stay, the cross country 
tournament for the world’s three- 


cushion billiard championship was 
started at the Capital Hotel between 
Willie Hoppe of New York and Wel- 
ker Cochran of San Francisco, four- 
time holder of the title. Mr. Vanden- 
over, an expert billiard player, wit- 
nessed the match. 

e 

Among visitors in Chicago last 

week were: M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Philip W. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills., Inc., both 
of Minneapolis. 

* 


L. E. Bowman, Chicago manager 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., will leave this week for 
Florida for a several weeks’ stay. 

& 

L. C. Chase, vice president, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
was in Chicago on business last week. 

® 

Austin Cargill, executive vice presi- 
dent, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor in St. Louis last week. 

8 

Arthur Lederer, president of the 
Arthur Lederer Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, is back at his desk after a 
vacation at Miami Beach. 

* 

Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
vacationing in Arizona. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. J. WOOD RESIGNS 
H. J. Wood has resigned as assist- 
ant secretary of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., effective 
March 1. Definite plans for the fu- 
ture were not announced by Mr. 
Wood, but he said he plans to spend 
a few months resting for his health. 
No successor has been named. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
millfeed at 








Receipts and shipments of 
the principal 
week ending March 10, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7—-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 


1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis . eee a 16,500 19,560 
Kansas City .. 375 175 4,750 3,800 
Philadelphia 200 160 bas -* 
Milwaukee .... 90 cen 4,770 5,250 

Week ending March 17: 

Minneapolis ... ene : 16,680 19,620 
Kansas City .. 575 350 5,450 3,500 
Philadelphia .. 160 220 ror ca. 
Milwaukee ... 60 a r 1,770 4,350 
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TRIBUTE TO RALPH WARD.—This 
illuminated plaque was presented by 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association at its recent 
meeting to Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn. The text 
is that of the resolution of apprecia- 
tion adopted at the October, 1944, 
meeting of the board when Mr. Ward 
completed more than two years of 
service as wartime ABA president 
and chairman. The presentation was 
made by Paul Zickgraff following the 
recorded recitation of the text. 


distributing centers for the 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


xk wk wk ok hy 


Word from the War Department 
has been received that Sgt. Richarq 
A. Claybrook, son of John N. Clay- 
brook, head of the New York office 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was killed in action jp 
the European area on Dec. 25. Ho 
had been previously reported missing 
since Jan. 16. Richard had been asso. 
ciated with his father in the flour 
business in the Produce Exc} ange 
for several years. Comparatively fey 
active, alert and promising young 
men have entered this field in the 
past few years, and not only was he 
well liked by buyers and competitors, 
but he, himself, enjoyed selling flour 
and brought an enthusiasm to his 
job that was part of everything he 
did. 








* 


Lt. Robert Schafer, Oklahoma City, 
member of a reconnaissance group 
attached to mechanized artillery, was 
killed in action in Germany Feb. 25. 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry J, 
Schafer, have been notified. Lt 
Schafer was the grandson of Henry 
Schafer, vice president, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla, 
and nephew of Kermit Schafer, man- 
ager of the mill. Educated in Okla- 
homa City schools, Culver Military 
Academy and Stanford University, Lt 
Schafer had been overseas since last 
October. 

* 


Lt. Robert Wood, son of Gordon B. 
Wood, vice president of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
wounded early this month for the sec- 
ond time after having been back in 
action for a few weeks on the west- 
ern front. Oddly, the wound was 
again in the knee, this time caused 
by a bullet. Three months ago hi 
received a shrapnel wound that in- 
capacitated him for about five weeks. 
In a letter to his father, Lt. Wood 
made it appear that the wound was 
not serious. 

* 


C. T. Lewallen, son of the owner 
of the Pawhuska (Okla.) Bakery, was 
recently wounded in action in France, 
the war department has notified his 
family. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW FORT WORTH FEED FIRM 


National Feed Co., 401 Majestic 
Bldg., Fort Worth, has been formed 


by J. Bob White and T. E. Klein. 
Mr. White was for many years in 
the cattle business and Mr. Klein 
was for years with the Interstate 


Feed Co. of that city, which was dis- 
solved March 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Mar 
10, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye! 
Baltimore... 205 
Boston .. 147 
Buffalo ... 6,424 0 41 
Afloat .. 4,393 ; : 21 
Chicago .. ois : 
Afloat .. 700 ‘ 876 
Duluth ... 31 i 219 0d 
Fort Worth 413 be . 
Lakes .... a TT 
N. Orleans oe 983 
New York. 336 
Afloat .. 223 
Philadelphia 563 


Totals .. 13,435 983 1,145 


March 3, 
1945 ... 15,266 1,026 1,603 46 (682 
March 11, 2 
104 os 8078 ¥ .- 2,989 ov 


March 2 
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_ A Gomplete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + & 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 
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DEATHS 











— 
North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





bn 





| The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











RIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 





en 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. 


—— 











Samuel Glasgow, pioneer flour mill- 
er of the Pacific Northwest, died in 
Spokane, Wash., March 13, after an 
extended illness. Mr. Glasgow was 
born in Laporte County, Ind., in 1858 
and went to Spokane in 1882. He 
started in the milling business with 
the Clark & Curtis Flour Mill as a 
clerk and bookkeeper. In 1889, he 
was one of the organizers of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., with the 
late Moritz Thomsen, becoming sec- 
retary-treasurer. From that time, he 
was always actively associated with 
the milling fraternity of the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as being active in 
civic affairs. 


James W. McMahon, father of 
Joseph J. McMahon of the New York 
offices of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died on March 11. 
He was in his 80’s and had been re- 
tired from business for a number of 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 16, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur. Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





Semi-public  ter- 

minals : 63,663 1,963 15,586 18,103 
Private terminals ns a 15 2 
Winter storage, 

afloat 


SOtGIS casecaes 86,868 3965 18,681 18,227 


Vancouver-New 


Westminster .. 16,735 261 73 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VACOPB: ..cccvee 12,718 253 291 
CMMPCHT sec crs 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 1,097 


WROOWER. 8 5-0.564:0%0 917 
1,963 19,145 18,591 


1,221 7,999 9,524 


Totals 
Year ago 

Receipts during wee - 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1.545 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OP GV. sesscs 669 66 67 10 





ct Pa area 2,214 20 1,862 569 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

|) er eee ore 356 31 582 346 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OF GIVs kivnts 83 4 56 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to March 16, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 189,901 4,991 61,587 51,740 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 








OF WIV. ccs ecce 12,556 -» (1,706 1,445 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to March 16, 1 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 162,393 4,620 58,3: 739 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

COR GIN. dices 8,154 1,378 1,430 


United States Grain Stocks 

stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 10, 1945, and March 11, 1944, 


Commercial 


as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American—~ 7— in bond-— 
Mar. Mar. Mar. 
11 10 11 
1944 1945 1944 
WHORE. ...ccees 118,087 19,804 10,113 
COPH ccseeces BB, 20,467 Ses re 
eS eee ee ee 8,858 1,149 76 
RYO. wvccvvves 20,916 46 3,633 
Barley 13,536 454 191 
Flaxseed 5,087 vas 885 
Soybeans 15,683 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 10 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (1,190,000) bus; corn 
119,000 (620,000); soybeans 1,000 (16,000). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended March 10, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis... 14 179 11 59 1,236 2,449 
Duluth ..... 1 80 7 98 352 2,150 

Week ending March 17: 

Minneapolis... 35 239 18 66 1,132 2,361 
Duluth - 54 33 70 319 2,134 
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He Built His Business Lifetime 
Around the Commodity 
In Which You Are Interested 


N our commodity division there is at least one 

man who is a specialist in at least one commodity 
a man who has literally spent his working years 
with that particular staple. It is his function to 
bring together the threads of information which 
our organization gathers—and tie them to your 
particular business problem. 

Much of this information is gathered through 
our 88 offices—most of which are located in areas 
where commodities are either grown or processed. 
Further, an extensive wire service brings this 
knowledge, gathered in large part through broad 
trade contacts, to you—interpreted by the special- 
ist for greater value. 

This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a 
particular commodity situation calls for such a 
study. 

If this kind of commodity service appeals to you, 
we'll be glad to have you consult an executive in 
our home office, 70 Pine Street, New York, or in 
another of our offices nearer to you. 





MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*‘Wisconsin’'Makes:‘the’'Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Full Flour Output 





(Continued from page 9.) 

make it necessary that all mills down 
to the 1,000-sack plants be brought 
into the army program but empha- 
sized that the government goals can- 
not be reached even with these mills 
unless the transportation problem is 


solved in government circles. 


No Boxcar Priorities 


It was revealed at the meeting that 
the army did not plan on boxcar pri- 
orities over other movements on the 
basis of present information. It is 
believed that the army appreciates 
the fact that once a system of priori- 
ties is instituted it probably would 
have to be applied to all rail move- 
ment and the unpleasant experience 
of the government with railroad pri- 
orities during the last war is likely 
to act as a deterrent now. However, 
it must be kept in mind that army 
officers here cannot speak for the 
top military command overseas and 
should top policy officers in overseas 
theaters decide otherwise, it might be 
necessary to give relief food freight 
top priority over other movements. 
Until that decision is made officials 
at home will take pot luck with all 
others. 

Subsidy Uncertainty 

The uncertainty of the subsidy was 
another topic of discussion of the 
industry sessions. Although it seems 
a foregone conclusion that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. appropria- 
tion bill will receive favorable action 
in Congress, now that it has cleared 
obstacles in the Senate, the House 
has yet to act. Efforts will be made 
to get action by the body before the 
Easter recess. Should the House fail 
to act before recessing, action might 
be postponed until the middle of 
April. 

However, congressional inaction is 
not likely to halt the swift comple- 
tion of army plans. Military offi- 
cials reiterated plans to protect mills 
against subsidy payment loss if Con- 
gress failed to relieve the present sit- 
uation. 

While that announcement provides 
some security to the mills it fails to 
take into consideration delays in 
grinding out domestic flour business 
already on millers’ books which might 
occur if some military orders had to 
be given precedence. While the army 
business would be guaranteed against 
subsidy payment loss by the army, 
this protection would not cover de- 
ferred domestic business which could 
not be ground out before June 30. 
The most satisfactory solution to the 
present uncertainty will be prompt 
congressional action. 


The Wheat Program 


has been determined to 
what extent relief feeding require- 
ments can be met in terms of flour 
the wheat phase of the goals will be 
synchronized into the over-all pro- 
gram. However, it is understood that 
some quantities of wheat are now 
moving but the peak will not be 
reached for several weeks after a co- 
ordinated plan has been approved. 


Once it 


Heavy Lake Movement 


Confirming earlier predictions by 
grain men the wheat phase of the ex- 
port program will be carried out by 
means of inland waterways in a great 
part. Government plans provide for 


a lake wheat movement of 300,000,-~ 


000 bus this season. Buffalo will be 
required to take care of New England 
and northeastern wheat requirements, 
with Albany port facilities handling 
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wheat exports. Under these circum- 
stances it is seen that spring wheat 
will provide a major share of. over- 
seas shipments. 

Wheat from the Southwest will 
move into export position at the Gulf 
or through the Kansas City gateway 
to the Atlantic Coast terminals at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Private elevator facilities at Al- 
bany may handle as much as 40% of 
the wheat exports if the government 
takes certain necessary steps to ob- 
tain maximum efficiency from these 
facilities, it is stated. Two major 
obstacles will have to be cleared 
away simultaneously. The govern- 
ment will have to supply 100 grain 
cars daily and additional manpower 
will have to be found to permit 
longer operations. 

On the basis of 100 boxcars re- 
ceived daily at Albany, plus company 
owned and other privately owned 
barges, it is predicted that facilities 
at this port can handle 10,000,000 bus 
of wheat monthly. Going full tilt 
this would indicate an export total 
through this port of approximately 
70,000,000 bus maximum during the 
1945 season. Government officials 
who have examined the export prob- 
lems now see the bottlenecks which 
exist at seaports which will limit ex- 
port plans. Export facilities at other 
ports are admittedly less able to cope 
with export than at Albany. 

A maximum water movement 
through the New York state canal is 
being contemplated. A _ return to 
service of obsolete barges is expected, 
which will expand this type of deliv- 
ery to Albany. Private operators at 
Albany believe that if the government 
unravels some small but important 
knots they will be able to carry out 
the large task assigned to them and, 
in addition, carry on some private 
business. 

A sorry commentary on govern- 
ment planning is found in the fact 
that Albany facilities are now being 
manned by 17 employees. In this 
area, elevator operations have to 
compete with top labor priority in- 
dustries and the small amount of 
additional manpower needed to ex- 
pand operations is unobtainable. It 
is unthinkable that a matter of 17 
additional employees would be per- 
mitted to stymie the export program 
but until red tape is cut that obstacle 
remains. 

Longer Period Planned 

Earlier plans to concentrate the 
relief feeding exports within a few 
months appear to have been discard- 


ed but it is unlikely that the total 
demand has been shaved down. Fol- 
lowing President Roosevelt’s  an- 


nouncement last week that no decent 
American wants to permit Europeans 
to starve while we have plenty, pres- 
ages further belt tightening at home. 
This belt tightening process will take 
the form of reduced consumption of 
admittedly short food supplies such 
as meats, fats and oils but in addi- 
tion it may indicate that as transpor- 
tation requirements for export ex- 
pand local production will have to 
operate on reduced schedule. To 
minimize that result will be one of 
the major tasks of the Crowley com- 
mittee. 
No Wheat Allocation 

Significantly no mention was made 
of possibile allocation of wheat to 
millers at the industry meeting here. 
In certain quarters here it has. been 
felt that, as transportation facilities 
tighten around an export pattern, it 


will be necessary to allocate or in 


some way limit wheat supplies to 
mills to prevent concentration at one 
point to the disadvantage of others. 
However,_it. is_unlikely. that. direct 


allocation of wheat to mills would be 
ordered except as a final expedient 
to insure maximum output from all 
participating mills. 


Price Differential? 


The inclusion of smaller mills in 
the government program may pose 
a price problem for the government 
but that factor cannot be assayed 
until it actually arises. When and if 
it does two courses would be open to 
the government. One, a differential 
conversion charge in computing the 
subsidy payment and the second a 
price differential to participating 
mills. 

No Shuttle Movement 

The government has abandoned the 

earlier proposal to run shuttle serv- 
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moved to a great extent although 
many government officials are fearfy 
that the next 90 days may see , 
breakdown in our distribution system 
However, these melancholy fogs al- 
ways arise when enormous goals are 
announced. Cooler heads believe tha; 
there is enough slack in our economy, 
which can absorb this most : 
shock. 


recent 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


E. J. Thomas of Chicago, in c¢!} arg 
of durum sales for the North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, passed through Min. 
neapolis March 20, on his way home 
from a visit to the mill. 
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ice trains to east coast terminals but —— 
there is some possibility that a shut- geo 20 gaat ochre poole 
tle service from the interior to the has been booked and more could 
Gulf is not out of the question if the shipping conditions were 1 
- 4 7 Domestic business is moderate 
The Office of Defense Transporta- made at ceiling levels. Quotation 
P ~ : > oats $3.15 bag o ( bs, cotto 
tion plans to open offices in Kansas 038. yatmear in ge Re ae ea 
City and probably Minneapolis to co-  .0.b. Toronto or Montreal 
ordinate rail facilities with industry, Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oats 
sae) - re ? "ee = fair demand, and while mills have 
military and civilian requirements. up their operations in the last few 
Last week's sessions between the this has been done to take care o 
‘ ‘ae é , orders, the first in many month 
industry and the government were moderate supplies are required to 1 
beneficial, it is claimed, in that they et ee re gs eg a Marne 
a : . 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prai 
brought some orderly thinking into  inces: oatmeal. in 98-Ib sacks. 20 
the problem. Pessimism and confusion  relled oats 
over the lack of knowledge of the Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats ten 
not quoted on March 19: 20-0z 
government program has been re- — $2.59 case, 48-o0z packages $2.82 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
‘ WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July M 
March 13 164% 156%, 171% 161% 155 150 17 
March 14 164% 157% 172 162 155 148 167 
March 15 162% 155% 169% 1581 155 148 167 
March 16 164% 156% 171% 160 154 148 lt 
March 17 164% 156% 1714 159 154 148 L167 
March 19 163% 15514 169% 157% 1¢ 
a ———_—CORN——_—_——____—_, ———OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July M Ju 
March 13 a 115% 112% 111 109 67% 611 t 
March 14 115% 113 111% 1091 67 11 ( 
March 15 . ‘ 1145 112% 111! 10. Ht i) 
March 14 114% 112 111 108 ) 
March 17 114% 112 1101 1081 ( 601 
March 19 113% 110 ‘ss 157 9 
————-R YE—_—/, > FLAXSEED . BARLI 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July M 
March 13 1151¢ 1131 114% 111 *% 310 10 107 
March 14 114% 113% 114% 111% 310 10 L07 
Mareh 15 112% 110% 112% 1101 310 x10 107 
March 16 114% 112% 113% 1105 310 110 l 
March 17 114% 112° 11 4 1104; 310 10 107 
March 19 114% 112 113% 110 310 10) 107 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date March 10, and correspon: 
of a year ago: 
-—Wheat— _ --—Corn——, -——Oats— --—Rye ~ - 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 19 
Baltimore . . 1,288 1,885 147 109 S 7 55 85 
Buffalo ‘ 6:5 . 1,746 5,409 158 1,064 3,787 2,227 530 7 
A float 2,110 325 
Chicago 2 q7 74 8.062 9,961 1 
Afloat ‘ 70 
Duluth ‘ 128 699 117 662 
Fort Worth 147 131 10) 8 
Galveston F 
Hutchinson ‘ 
Indianapolis 133 2¢ 8 
Kansas City 8 4 92 SO 
Milwaukee 2 ( 
Minneapolis 905 1,751 1,097 24 
New Orleans 5 31 
New York 22 
a) a eee as 172 118 27 19 
Peoria Cree Re ee ee ‘ . ‘ 
PREMGCIDRIR 6c cecess 21 6 . $3 
ee ee 102 247 a6 17 
PHOGR ONY ccc cece ves 39 50 i 11 
St. Joseph 9 274 15 9 
Wichita 13 1 
Totals Pimwes whee 95,501 104 23 20,643 18,717 7,04 10,671 20 ) 1 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated h 
These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill! iling 


and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; 


the single quotations are 


mill ceilings: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Bu 
COPING BPO 66.060 Kis 600 $39.80@40.30 we) et ee a ee ee Pee ee 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 
-@ ee ( 


Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 


39.80@ 40.30 


oo @Pecee croe® se 
Met cee 8.97 @ 39.47 
36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 


2 
3 





Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@ 40.30 - @37.75 
Fee. WO Vite has 6064465 39.80@40.30 ....@ Se Se Tee Lee . il 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland N I] 
Spring bran ........00.. $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 ....@.... 6ees aces : 
Soft winter bran ....... cece @ecee cece Meese £660 QP aeee wee ftir 
Standard middlings* 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - @42.99 oes 
Flour. middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 -@42.99 14 
PC eee eee 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - @ 42.99 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ED... 6.50060868 «+++@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ...... .«..-@28.00 ++++@29.00 peeve wows 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts, 


{Fort William basis. 
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OUR CLIENTS 
WANT TO BUY 


\ Food Business 


_,, Certain reputable clients in 
the food field, served in many 
capacities by this organization, 
are interested in expanding. 





[hey have expressed a de- 
sire for experienced personnel 
as well as product and manufac- 
turing base. 


[his condition invites us to 
“sit in the middle” of a most 
pleasurable picture a place 
where practical experience can 
be carefully exerted and possibly 
be the means to bring about 
profitable relations. 





Postwar plans are churning 
and activity is apparent on all 
sides. Certain “national” situa- 
tions have caused some stop- 
pages, but still the “Wheels of 
Postwar Planning and Recon- 
version” continue to spin. 


. You may have a “war baby,” 
or a prewar reconverted plant. 
You may possibly be equipped 
to do certain phases of food 
processing, manufacturing, pack- 
ing, preserving, etc. You may 
feel your efforts have been in- 
adequate in distribution, mer- 
chandising and _ representation. 
You may want to retire after 
the war and let some strong or- 
ganization share or assume your 
worries. You even might be 
earnestly entertaining, in addi- 
tion to selling out, a plan of 
leasing or licensing your plant, 
machinery, products, trade 
marks and your’ well-trained 
personnel. 


. Employ any method you de- 
sire to get in touch with us. 
Write, phone or wire. Every 
courtesy will be extended and 
your confidence fully respected. 


Zot, LA, Vile 
§S CONSULTANTS @) FOR THE FOOD FIELD 


56 & WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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A new development 
; which greatly ex- 
4% tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 















\ ; Nae = 
\ / \t a ail + 
ie / SS y) ici 
| FLOUR 
| Che , WE ia ile v.) 





| MEDICAL 
ASSN 





ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
g ’ 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls IKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











FLOURS ‘qzriete 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








-— 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Villed from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO”’ 


PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e® MINNESOTA 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING: CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S, A. 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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the same as in other markets. Mills are Pennsylvania $3.60@3.70, Pacific coast $3.79 spring W 
not pressing sales, due to the uncertainty @ 3.75. , this situ 
of being able to make delivery. How- Boston: New flour business is spotty, and fact, - 

ea some Die 


ever, a@ few scattered sales were made. light. The trade is not too interesteg jp a 
Quotations March 17: soft wheat patent covering, other than immediate needs anq ginning t 


$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- fill-in requirements. Sellers are not pys ness. 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% ing for business, since they cannot acce pookings 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat longer term commitments until continya. picked 





































































































































































































bakers patent $3.44, family short patent tion of the subsidy program is as ired grades. 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, Favorable action by the Senate on the fact the 
first clear $2.85@3.06; spring wheat patent, measure which provides for its continuation that th 

straight and 95% $3.44. strengthens the belief that the m< usure sold out 

Toledo: Some concern is being felt and will go through but, until it is passed py Prices 

sible capacity. Prices were unchanged, ex- expressed in some quarters about domestic the House and signed by the Pre lent ket a 

cept on clears, which were 10 to 15¢e sack supplies. The army was in the market for mills cannot take a chance. 17 it 
U S FLOUR MARKE rs higher, Supplies are now well cleaned up. flour again last week and bought from Meanwhile, mill quotations on hard eat high pa 
. al Quotations March 17: family flour 3.90 @ every mill that was able to sell them any. flour continue strong and usually at ¢¢j] $4.8 am 
4.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bak- Mills have to be careful about selling on ings. Some mills are virtually withd;awp @5.1 ¢ 
ceiling $3.5 first clears, enriched $3 account of the subsidy situation, although from the market. Mill agents re; toa $4.60 4.2 

THE SOUTHWEST @3.15, delivered TCP. the general opinion in the trade now seems slight improvement in the shipping ua- 

Kansas City: With flour at ceilings and THE NORTHWEST to be that the subsidy will be continued. tion, but it is far from normal. Bakers Seattle 
buyers worried about the scarcity of of- Mi ned a : ee : It is expected that navigation on the Great however, are not so much concerned oyer nee 
ferings last week, sales were made large- Minneapolis: Aside from liberal Army Lakes will open not later than April 1. flour supplies as they are about irt- and > 
ly to the army and total contracts amount- Serena, See bahece peor eeenreey, to the The outlook for a bumper wheat crop is ening, and some large bakers have heen “et ur 
ed to 100% of capacity, compared with — market last week. ; bake Piaigones both good, on the verge of closing _the past ee] will i 
35% the previous week and 25% a year ago. oy se og Rang aie Seen cae yeu Cay Cleveland: The situation with the flour @uotations March 17: spring high ten hep o 

Buyers have not become too active as  ©TeG but there is a little fill-in buying, in jobbers has not improved. Conditions are $%3-92@3.97, short patent $3.82@3.87, nd liet 
they feel they always will be able to pur- = _small web eer. eee right along. All much worse than they have been since the rd patent $3.72@3.77, first clear $3. 12q@ ye 0 
chase flour at present ceiling levels, but oe ere AE eut. Reuben Md eHe rae and first of the war. Mills that have sufficient 3.48; southwestern short patent $3.8: 87 av n 
millers are aware of the fact that the } ggg a ager: og aga Mogae elevator capacity are unable to promise standard | peg ; 3 Texas rt one h 
huge demands of the army and other gov- ian at o ni =. y, they are not shipments, owing to the fact that they do patent $3.82@3.87, stand $ l ce . 
ernment agencies, with the transportation RSCn (SUOUL - SIE: he Army purchases 15+ know when they will obtain boxcars. 3.77; soft winter patent vai 
and labor shortages, may make it increas- fF ggg, Ph gerne ng hor van toca) a Most mills cannot promise shipments be-  43-65@3.75, and clears $3.55@3.65. pe 
ingly difficult to take care of domestic oanniine abeut Tee "ee wailia haga ng fore 60 days. Those mills that lack ele- Philadelphia: The flour market under sa ‘ 
trade, ‘ raeIE ant te Pg ae aa eo ie geee z vator capacity for grain have more to con- tone remains very firm. Most mills ae sap 

Export inquiry is good, but cannot be ue RE, staal Bay Men ey ae) ene: eee tend with than the others. They cannot substantial backlogs as a result of pr u aed h 
satisfied as millers wait to see if they bas Dh ec ‘ : ; grind until they receive the wheat. Bakers government and civilian buying an ure sic 
can handle their regular plus their army The car shortage situation is still very throughout this territory are endeavoring offering very sparingly. The boxcar t Portlal 
trade. Clears still are plentiful, but ap- acute, With some companies it is said to build up a large inventory, but it is age is another factor which the mill t ne ; 
parently not being offered as freely as a to be even worse than a week ago, It is just impossible. consider and tends to further reduc 9 wit! 
week ago. All prices except for clears going to be a long time, millers say, be- The flour jobber, owing to the shortage extended commitments Bakers are nx bell 
remain strongly at ceiling levels. fore conditions are normal again. Some Ge takst. 48 DAGRIG: iG. Funes. AGHWGEIOR ‘to ious to obtain delivery of previous : the isi 

Six mills report domestic business ac- will not consider selling flour to customers take care of the general run of business. chases and are not so much interested jn Lar 
tive, 7 fair, 2 quiet, 3 slow and 4 dull. located within » radius of 100 to 150 miles Family flour business, so far, has not abated. working ahead in view of the fact that hard whe ¢ 

Quotations March 17: established brands of their plants, unless delivery can be However, when the Jewish holidays start, wheat flours continue to hold around -eij- im] 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- —" by truc k. And apparently some flour there will be about seven days’ time during ings. Also, there appears to be a tenden ly : 
ent $3.41, standard patent $3.41, straight las already been trucked to points as far which the Jewish grocer and Jewish baker to await European developments and thei: SS ade 
grade $3.31, first clears (high protein) nih tg es ig es Pe hl whe will not order flour, which may afford flour possible effect upon conditions befor the 
nominal $2.75@2.85, other clears $2.10@ had to have flour and could not wait for jobbers an opportunity to catch up with the entering the market, aside from small cu B dé: 
2.25, soft wheat straight grade $3.4 ran shipment. ; ; as procession. Very littie contracting is being rent fill-in requirements, Quotations Mare} the hard 

Oklahoma City: Local flour sales aver- Shipping directions are said to be piling Gone at the present time. Most of the 17: spring wheat short patent $3.7 ha ‘ 
aged 25% last week, compared with 70% up at a age ge and a full-time, con- trade, the jobbers as well as the bakers, standard patent $3.68@3.73, first spring es : 
the previous week. There was a _ slight ee eee, ao for as soon as box- have contracts that will last them for an- $3.45 @3. hard winter short patent 78 Pre 
improvement in operations, which aver- CES RES AV aiinees : other 90 days, and no doubt, longer if the @ 3.83, 95% .68@ 3.73; soft winter straicht ul in 
aged 75%, compared with 62% the previous : Quotations March 19: established brands car shortage continues. Bakers are very nearby $3.35@ 3.45. Ms 
week. Prices are some higher. Quotations, family flour, enri hed $4.30@ 4.48, high glu- much concerned over the 5% cut in sugar Pittsburgh: Little change was not: 
sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate _ points ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent for the next quarter, the shortage of fats, flour sales last week. Salesmen and nari : 
March 17: hard wheat short patent flour 44; first patent standard patent and the labor situation, which is now the did not press for business and no ne Q + 
$4@4.50, soft wheat short patent $4@4.50, ; 34; fancy clear ¢ 34, on clear worst that it has ever been. lot sales were reported. Some singl ’ hi at 
standard patent 50@4, bakers short pat- $3@ 3.10, ,second cleat $2.70@2.90, whole Quotations March 17: spring first patent were sold Family flour sales were biue m 
ent $3.67, bakers standard $3.62. wheat 30@ 3.54. $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first Bakers are more interested in obt: neg nigh p! 

Omaha; An improved flour demand is re- _ Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry é 30@ 3.50; hard winter short patent sugar and shortening than flour. 83. v] 
ported, with a small increase in bakery is fairly active, but mills are limiting of- 95 % patent $3.50@ 3.60, first report an increased restaurant demar . 
bookings and the army making heavy ferings for shipment prior to or by June 15. $3.1 3.30, soft winter short patent baked goods as meat, poultry and fi f — 
bookings. Cash wheat movement is mod- Some _ the gg] country Facage — sold et a pry straight $3.60@3.80, first clear — er Home consumption of aa 
orate ri deme ‘ery good a ceiling as much as their capacity or the last two $: 1@ 3.40 goods also has increased, Bakeri« re ~ 
pera gy peer Ai ke is Sonerhnn weeks, but say that their bookings now EASTERN STATES ordering out flour six weeks in advyar CAN 
Bakery business is good. Very little im- will probably absorb production between Buffalo: Sales still are light, running because of slow deliveries. Flour 
provement is noted in the boxcar situa- ow and thé date of the expiration of the  jnto the fourth such week, due to failure are higher. — 
tion. The bulk of the flour made was subsidy. In consequence, they are prac- to clarify the subsidy matter. The trade Quotations March 17: hard winter baker Toront 
shipped this week, however. Quotations tically out of the market. Directions are is extremely unwilling to place large con- short patent $3.80@ 2, straight $ trade is 
March 17: family short patent 30 @ 3.50, plentiful, but empty cars are almost un- tracts or buy much beyond present re- 3 1igh gluten $3.92, first clear § 
standard patents $3.15@3.30, bakers short obtainable, — although mills are promised quirements in the light of present informa- 5; spring bakers hort patent § —— 
patents $3.30@3.50, high protein clears $2 early relief. Brisk demand continues for tion. Also, available railroad cars are 3.82, standard $3.6 3.72, high gluten 
@3, faney first clears, nominally $ millfeed, especially bran. hopelessly out of line with the demand and first clear $3 3.50; soft winter 1 
2.50, low grade clears, nominally $2.08 THE CENTRAL WEST wheat is not moving in sufficient volume eake flour intermediate 
@ 2.10. — from the West to permit satisfactory run- 3.92, straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific coast 

Wichita: Some of the flour mills have Chicago: Last week haga Oral quiet ning time by the mills. Clears are strong @ 3. family flour, advertised brand 

> : ‘ Pe Re one for local flour distributors. Sales were and in good demand in comparison with 4.71, other brands $4@4.71. 
remained out of the market, preferring to widely scattered and the total amount of the rest of the list and advanced Sc last 5 
wait the settlement of the subsidy _prob- business placed was of moderate propor- Se aKIE. HGasiaries ivinn naatinGas Gt a THE SOUTH 
lem. Others reported sales from 50 to tions. Trade continues to order out flour , high level ear yf al 
100% last week, as result of heavy army against old contracts and no difficulty is be rt i ae 17 , New Orleans: The flour situation — 
and bakery demand. Mills were operating experienced in getting shipping directions Quotations ] eg be 7, cottons: tinued slow throughout this area « , = 
a - 4 ausek tipsy te ‘ 5 5 patent $3.80, standard patent the past week No price changes occu an 
from 70 to 100%, with directions sufficient Family flour also was only in fair demand 4 & « asd toy ahort me. : a 5 
to operate all of them 100% if boxcars  anq directions continued fairly free, Quota Pay np 6 ge ge A few sales were in northern spring w! 
could be secured to move flour. ; : youd a “ate eo : fe 95% patent ’ clear midwestern and Pacific coast flours, but 

tions March 17: spring top patent $3.50@ winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10 most business was in southwestern 

Hutchinson: Mills were able last week to 3.57, standard patent $3.40@ 3.47, first clear a ea aay ‘ : . Ghuat toGk ” Siianing alvoctic nage es 
sell all the flour they could deliver in 20@ 3.35, second clear $2, family flour New York: The heavy government pur- maui a" ae a ns a Ay 
April to the army, but otherwise business $ hard winter _short patent $3.47@ i sg gg Ag Ie ls oe gg agg macaroni continues wood. "antalions M y 
was quiet. Scattered single and two-car 3 i C patent 33.32@ 3.47, first clear Ps ee 5» ¢ : af: gale = 17: hard spring family yatent P2 fe rst ( 
lots were booked by bakers and jobbers $ 1@ 2.92, soft winter short patent $3.45q to a low volume. Many mills have fixed yatent 344 ag 1: 7 hides hg 
Shipping directions were not too pressing 1.31, standard patent 26@4.06, first clear their prices at ceilings, as the army pur- ree e2 oF pV ygaa va pate “eae , , 
and the car situation, while tight, was not $2.75@3. chases are made at those levels, and with bt ta, Fis ’, first clear ais od artis of 
sufficiently rigorous to be embarrassing. St I fia on ; : _ the great difficulty in getting flour out ster -15; hard winter family patent 7 

; St. ouis: New business in flour was and distributed, thev are not inclined to bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first 1 

Salina: The demand for flour continues very light last week With a continued push sales to jobbers or bakers. Again, $2.85@3.10, soft wheat short patent § 
light. Shipping directions are good, but car shortage, local mills report there is the problem of getting flour through from 4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear 
the tight boxcar situation is retarding the prospect of having to shut down short- mill to consumer is the primary object @ 3.70. 
shipments. ly, as they are unable to bring in wheat of the entire trade. The picture continues Nashville: New sales of flour last 
Texas: Mills generally are making no to grind. However, there was a_ scat- confused and very little improved. All continued limited to an_ occasional 
effort to push flour sales. They have lib- tering of sales to the bakery and family prices are firm and many are withdrawn or so of patent grades, both soft and 
eral backlogs of orders, assuring maxi- trade. High protein clears were in good entirely. Brokers are not well posted in for immediate or nearby shipment 
mum operation for a long time to come, demand and offerings were fair. Prices many cases, their figures being purely ers are showing no interest whater 
and, with the outcome of the flour sub- are at the ceiling on everything. The nominal, Clears are stiffening and Kansas booking ahead at present. However 
sidy still uncertain, it is felt that cau- small _bakery trade sees no incentive to grades are more scarce than they have are not pushing for business, inasmu 
tion is the best policy. They are all tak- buy. Those who have flour contracted are recently been. Eastern cake flours are not they are having difficulty securing 
ing care of their routine family flour busi- standing by, while the others are buying free, but Pacific coasts seem to be coming This has held up production and 
ness, which amounts to 20 or 25% of ca- only for present use. Sugar is very tight. out “in satisfactory volume. sales to drop off to a certain extent 
pacity, and some took part of the army Shortening continues scarce, although a Quotations March 17: spring blenders’ shipments to merchants, j¢ 
business that was tendered. Hardly any very slight improvement was _ noticeable. tens $3.95, standard patents 3.75, and wholesalers in the South and § 
business developed in bakers flour. Total The government purchased several round clears $3.50@ 3.60; southwestern short pat- east range from slow to fairly good, «nd 
sales of all sorts averaged 50% of ca- lots of flour from local mills. ents $3.70@3.85, standard patents $3.60@ while the spring farming season ha ! 
pacity. Operations continue at full pos- Central states trade conditions are much 3.75, clears $3.10@3.20; soft winter straights, held up by rainy weather which ha le 

mi 
| 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland +tNash e 
Spring first patent : . $3.50@ 3.57 S.00e@ 3 . Pee S.c0cQ@ 344 8. @ 3.95 ete. arene $3.78@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 Si couke 
Spring standard patent 3.40@ 3.47 acca Bee @ 3.44 a eer 3.73 3. 3.70@ 3.80 60a @ 
Spring first clear ...... a 3 a 5 3.00@ 3.10 -@ wa a @.. 3.55 3.30@ 3.50 conc 
Hard winter short patent 3. -@. --@ 3.44 a x ea 3.83 3.60@ 3.70 vere 
Hard winter 95% patent 3 -@. 3.44@ 3.49 3.70 a @ 3.73 3.50@ 3.60 ea 
Hard winter first clear 2 -@. 2.85@ 3.06 soou Bee 3.10@ a 3.10@ 3.30 oan 
Soft winter short patent 3.45@ +. Pee Tre, Fee cova mee occa RTS ee Pere ert oe re. eee 4. eae 78 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.26@ 4. ee ee ee | ee oses@ BFS ee Pee 6 8.760 %...6Buec *8.35@ 3.45 3. 4.60@ 1.85 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... ver, Spe re eee Str sere wre Sere @ 3.75 -@. swe eees ues ee 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.75@ 3.00 cove G@s é @. 3.32@ 3.75 --@ 3.10 Tor. cee -@. > 4.154 45 
Pee TOU, WIS ccc ccc csccee 3.24@ 3.39 3.23@ 3.33 Tr. conc eee seuvae 380 3.53@ 3.60 -@. $s. ee 
WOVO HOUF, GOP 2 cc cscccccess 2.20@ 3.09 2.78@ 2.88 wee ree o2+-@ 3.29 o+e-@ 3.10 ere ere -@. 2. @ 
PE ME Bo sccaccscenses ae mS conse a&eS ere). frre cose BaD sive ane ~+++@ 4.03 sass . eee 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent, 50's $....@ 4.12 $....@.... re eeedbenes BesceOeces Spring top patent]...$....@6.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .......$ ; 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3.68 ....Q@.o- Spring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .. 5.50 
Pastry, 100’s ..... «....@ 2.98 ee lee Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


198-Ib cot 





*Includes nearby straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSeeond-hand cottons. 
tons. §280-Ilb cottons. ftfHigh glutens. 
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coast $3.79 pring work impossible, it is believed that culties of transportation buyers are ade- soft, in this area continues to move along 
am P74 situation will be changed soon. In quately supplied. Export movement, how- routine lines. Domestic sales account for 
g fact, more inquiries are being made and ever, is being delayed and mill stocks are all the current business and, while ex- 
oy and pe plenders report that they are be- piling up awaiting shipment. Considerable porters are hopeful of some early orders 
Pera In ginning to see a little improvement in busi- congestion exists at seaboard and at inter- and shipping space being made available 
—" a ia Nashville bakers report no large  vening points, with the result that an em- for the moment, nothing of a definite char- 
oe = pookings, but indicate that they have bargo has been placed on freight ship- acter has yet developed. 
co tine picked up @ few small lots of special ments to St. John and Halifax for a few In the domestic trade, bakery buying is 
5 Hd nua- grades Their sales are very good. In days with a view to easing the situation. holding steady and far above prewar levels 
ea poses, fact the small suburban bakers’ report Flour mills have received another order while on the other hand store sales are 
atin the that their daily production is always from the British buying agents JOR. a size about half of previous years due to ration- 
‘ ae ‘tion cold out before the day is over. sufficient to cover the entire grinding ca- ing of ingredients for home baking. Stocks 
pase. ite prices are unchanged, although the mar- pacity of Canadian plants for two months. in dealers’ hands are sufficient for current 
secon by Ket is a little stronger. Quotations March They are now booked up until the end of needs with prices firm on a cash car basis 
vat re ft wheat bakers and pastry $3.70, June. Prices for this flour have increased in cotton 98's, first patents $5.40; seconds 
rn ich patent $4.78, extra protein content $1.30@1.35 following an advance of 2lc or bakers patents $5 and vitamin B $4.90. v ¥ v 
ard vat 84 3 soft wheat short patent family $5 bu in the wheat from which this flour is Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is , 
SR l standard patent $4.85@5, straight produced. A small amount of new _ busi- moving quietly but steadily, the price to aivestnemente a Ste ger ema 
vithdrawn 1604.85, Clear $4.15@4.45. ness was also recently placed with Ca- the trade holding unchanged at $7.50. 5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
rey a ied F nadian mills by UNRRA for April ship- (Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
ing t . . ae imite ¢ its = 
‘oe cae Cae ment. As this was 2 ge ong uation Wanted advertisements will be 
at = Seattle: a pearl ig — — as bom — 7 —_ ye A ger accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
Pls: ‘ e actually turning business down. e large stocks and await- RYE PRODI JCTS 2 ag, Pi 
ut rt- rer and lend-lease bookings are quite ing shipment are making it difficult for mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
esha neat ind it is understood that the army some of the smaller mills to continue grind- per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
= bi will ed considerable more flour for re- ing and an early improvement in the ship- with order. 
aa) ter Ww ‘ Ss Par ati . 
os en cal . ie g Ss de ries s » ing Situation Is hoped for. Quotations s . ° P - 
7, q lief ee betsles ay FY.» gg ggg gy hee h 17: AeniGatiG jae patents 35.06 bbl. Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Mills ~ ¥ - 
3 “9 th ota ; Montana wheat This seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cottons are behind on deliveries, due to car short- 
5 ics + ortage I ang at. s : s . ’ « * ov, * bs ’ PE + sian 3 ee : fore ay 
pS 87 n is so critical that some Canadian mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, aa a de — a ‘hae wo REMY. —— 
aS situ gi - 2 se 8 een re ; > . . yuyers depenc argely on mi warehouse 
I s Ee ce . > add 10c extra where artage is verformed. - ’ 
t $ 4 des — cae dame Le tee a For ouport ouvernmeeit caruinaben flour is stocks for their needs, while the carlot trade HELP WANTED 
ikea No : on “Quotations March 17, basi now quoted at $10.80 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s is content to continue its hand-to-mouth — © 
expe s : 2 é s Mé , basis é PLUeg “s oe. Snore ic Win oneal. “ail i 7 : nr ater naonet a 
; f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma: family winter ports, May seaboard, and $10.75 poll y. The spasmodi grain market, up ; 
t r at enriched, 50’s $4.12; bakery pastry, June. one day and down the next, does Rot ED WANTED — AN EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
ills , 98: bluestem, 100’s $3.33; Montana Offerings of winter wheat flour are light duce confidence on the part of buyers. flour salesman to cover eastern Pennsyl- 
pr hat heat, 100's $3.59. and mills are maintaining their ceiling @uoetations about unchanged. Pure white vania, Contact Standard Milling Com- 
an , f sare : =e aa bit prices. Wheat for grinding is in short rye flour $3.23@ 3.33, in cottons, -b. Min- pany, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
ur Portland: Ld ot he as eee heheh sade supply. More flour business could be done neapol _ pure medium  $3.13@3.23 pure 6, iii. 
ills the t week in the— Pacific Northwest, if the grain was available. Quotations dark 78@2.88. eee i i ™ 
luc wit! ne anticipated military requests she) March 17: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand cot- New York: Sales reported are in limited THE STANDARD MILLING JON VY 
heir 1ade However, the mills have all 4 k x ¥ N 
i : ei nade. alee Aggy Mig glee tons, Montreal freights; for export $f scattered lots. Quotations: pure white pat- has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
us it the ap eee se vie? ‘le k SE nine bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, ents $3.53@3.60 proven flour salesman. Contact The 
ne n e c 2 é < p\ ani : P > oe 7? s 8102 . . > 
est in A deliverien of which have shown no plus equalization fee of 75c bbl. : Cleveland: Although a slight advance in Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
hat r es aS Mills are running irregular- Deliveries of winter wheat show no im- the market occurred the first part of last son Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 
Ind ay Aspe operating are diving So mostly provement. Country roads are beginning week, rye flour business has tapered off. a ee — 
ee) a er types of flour than hard wheat, to clear up and marketing of grain is ex- Most bakers are well supplied and with the HELP WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERIN- 
nd ee es desired by the military. pected to improve shortly. In the mean- Jewish holidays commencing soon, there will tendent 250,000-bu concrete house, East- 
fore re ; ; i } lesalers would thay all of time winter wheat is scarce. The price Bay be a lull in the demand for rye flour for ern section of U. 8S. Good salary right 
all cur _B rs and wholes ie wate nat they the ceiling. Quotations March 17: $1.26 the time being. Most buyers are well taken party. Also bookkeeper with grain ex- 
s Marck the ird wheat a ines aan, Nts aria bu, Montreal freights, which is. equivalent care of for the next 60 Ys. Quotations perience Address 7234, The Northwest- 
78 verstayed t 1e rgay = gye m s = to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, rye flour, whife $3.254@3.35, dark $2.60@ ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Building, 
ng a aoa - hap a wean Tae according to freights. 2°70. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
nt xrindadings Oo lar¢ ee oO 2 i. . é te F - ai ae —_ a Bt ae 
‘ - > aker “ade Winnipeg: Export demand for Canadian Philadelphia: The te R : he iia 
t t ing allocated to the bakery trade “Be ks ‘ eo ca : a wladelphia: The undertone of the mar CANSAS 14) wer Er ‘ % 
: wholesalers. An active interest pre- flour revived last week and sales were ket held fairly firm during the greater por- agg ee — oo COMPINTS 
but few actual bookings are con- placed in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 tion of the week under light offerings and paeeiand ix wae ‘nsiena pA pt need 
Lote tes bbls. All of this was for United King- a fairly active demand, but near the close brokerage fe Bass Boge Boston a Sate 
id a sitions March 17: all Montana $3.60, dom account, but it is anticipated that became somewhat unsettled, due to bearish Ae “Hato wives Renites onfidential 
: hig! luten $3.60 bluestem bakers $3.37 the ultimate destination may include haba outside reports, Prices were shaded slight- he ite 7214 Tr >N alae red Mille 23 
ahs : ie 2a at ale £4:80. pastry allied countries. Mills are operating 24 ly White patent $3.50@3.60 coe seed Mec Pw onentas art as 
a bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastr} hours a day, and are booked to capacity ae : aa age Beaver Street, New York 4, N. 
btaining pie $3.08, fancy 1 AM waeat a Aa into May. Western mills are moving flour _ Chicago: Business in rye flour continued 
$3 vhole wheat 100% $3.30, graham 33, for export freely but until the railway light last week, with only scattered sales 
€ ae 7 o > ely, 2 ‘ a) . i Medaeiahiias + : ss. ashe = 4 
ra wheat $3. car situation improves it is quite possible —. = ey yy me = re aa White SITUATIONS WANTED 
i é that the movement may be retarded mate- ate he So $3.24@ 3.39, medium $3.14@3.29, 
; ed rially. Domestic demand for flour con- aark UG 9.09, Vv ] 
tinues keen. Quotations March 17: top pat- Pittsburgh: Little interest was taken in i . 2 _ . ae 
ANADIAN MARKETS ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- higher rye flour quotations last week. Few PRODUCTION MANAGER, MIDDLE AGE, 
J ; ould like to contact a Central State 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, sales were closed and the feeling still pre- wouk ike o conta a entra States 
$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80; second vailed that prices would again be lower. tt ae ‘eo of roe of hS — ai 
} ‘ " ‘ mc "4 ] : y j > . rere y > . sriencec as an executive anc operator 
| ' aa "i ks Whe 6 eo . patents to bakers $4.60. Shipping directions were good, but deliv Ps , ; ; on asia 
: roronto-Montreal: The > lome tic ay . : ae Shion Sealine. tui: Wn el eries were poor. Fancy white $3.60@3.70, of hard and soft wheat milling, also 
tra s steady and notwithstanding diffi- ancouver: our usiness, é medium $3.50@ 3.60. or entre laa only = a ees 
§ nen connection, é presen employer 
/ but can arrange interview, Address 7230, 
’ é The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
x T p T T T MACHINERY FOR SALE oom 
ME RO OLI AN DIS RIBU ION 13 Double Stands Great Western Rolls MACHINERY WANTED 
9x18, 9x24, 9x30, complete with Rolls. © 
4 Great Western Self-Balancing Sift- Pres R “ we 
" : ers, No. 30 WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
( Pd Saag —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
# 6 Perfectia@n Dust Collectors, complete. two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
vheats 2 All-Steel Ball Bearing Monitor Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
hut Scourers. 
° : 1 Gomplete Self-Rising Plant. Flour 
' An old, well established and progressive New Pechere, Gusliess, Shaltien, Pullers, FAMILY AND BAKERS FLOUR 
mk Hangers, Elevator Legs, Cups, Ete. 95% - 100% Whole Wheat 
\ , ° . . e , ’ ’ ‘ 
York City wholesale flour distributing company ie ne Meenuiiin: wins Sian, al. PROCESSED FEEDS 
f ti 1 t it to offering all machinery for quick sale. Of All Kinds 
offers an exceptional opportuni i & & & : 
. P PP y MARCO MILLS, Inc., Joplin 6, Mo. | | COLOGNE MILLING Co. 
Estab. 1881 COLOGNE, MINN, 
a I I MATHEW C. BELAN Milling C 
i 
o SI R NG \' HE, \T M LL . - + « Milling Consultant 
\ ‘ ° cage 
a I ull | ine Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 
5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 











SOUTHWESTERN MILL 


: —Full Li 
; — Hedging Service for the Grain Trade 
PENNSYLVANIA MILL Our daily Grain Letter and Statistical Review 


aes one Full Line will be sent to you on request. 


: GOODBODY & CO. 


MEMBERS 











For distribution in the CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE NEW YORK COTTON EX DHANGE 

. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 

78 Metropolitan Area WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE COMMODITY EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 

88 Address — CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

x NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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No. 7220, % The Northwestern Miller 100 Wows Adena 94: Chinen 9 la lait 


23 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Telephone Central 8900 115 Broadway 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: The large city mills last 
week made heavy sales for future ship- 
ment at full ceilings. Last year, when 
mills began offering future shipment feed 
at ceilings, buyers were hesitant, but there 
was no hesitation apparent this time. Sev- 
eral round lots were sold, and some of 
the largest mixers in the country were 
among the buyers. The bulk of the _ busi- 
ness booked was for shipment from July 
to February of next year, and, while mill- 
ers acknowledged they sold very heavily, 
they add they could have booked twice as 
much as they did. The trade evidently 
looks for a continuance of high prices, 
regardless of what happens in Europe 

Scarcity of boxcars is still holding up 
deliveries against old bookings. There has 
been no slackening in inquiry for prompt 
shipment feed, but mills have nothing to 
offer except to those who can take it by 
truck. It is estimated that at least one 
third of the feed produced is going out 
in trucks. Ceiling: $37.75 ton. 

Wichita; The millfeed situation remains 
tight, with demand exceeding supplies 
Prices remain at the ceiling with quota- 
tions for bran and shorts, basis Kansas 
City, at $36.50 ton. 





Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate. Ceiling 
prices continue to prevail for bran and 
shorts. 

Fort Worth: Carlot offerings of bran 
continue light and are working at _ full 
ceilings. No ecarlot shorts are available, 
but there are some indications that the 
tight conditions, especially on shorts, may 


ease off somewhat before long. Produc- 
tion is heavy and ultimate consumer de- 
mand is less urgent. Quotations, ceiling 





carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts $42.20, 
sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed cars $1 
per ton higher. 

Cleveland: The feed situation has not 
changed. The demand is greater than the 


supply at ceiling prices. Truckers are ob 
taining most of the feed, owing to the 
searcity of boxcars. Quotations: spring 
bran, hard winter bran, standard mid 
dlings, flour middlings and red dog, all 
$42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand continues greatly in ex 
cess of supplies The consuming trade i 
having much difficulty in meeting require 
ments Output still is badly curtailed by 
the scarcity of empty car The situation 


is very tight. Quotations: all varieties $41 


straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Boston: Supplies are scarce and demand 


remains heavy. Quantities available from 
mills go ‘toward filling past commitments 
and little is available for resale or for im- 
mediate needs. Delay in deliveries con 
tinues and is aggravating the tight situa 
tion to a great extent. Coarse grains are 
purchased when available, but do not cover 
need for millfeeds. Spring bran, midds., 


mixed feed, red dog, all $45.67@46.17 ton 

Philadelphia: Demand is good, the trend 
is firm and supplies are light Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win 
ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@ 45.34 ton. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed ranges 
from slow in sections where hogs have not 
been replaced, to heavy in sections where 
hogs and cattle are still plentiful. Mills 
are offering, generally at ceiling prices, f.o.b 
mill door, freight to follow, which in the 
majority of cases places the price above 
the Nashville ceilings. Quotations con- 
tinue at $43.30@44.30 ton f.o.b. Nashville 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 
$36.50 ton. 





Ogden: Millfeed business was excellent 
during the past week with mills operat- 
ing to capacity. Plants are booked into 
May with some cars listed into June. Quo 
tations: red bran and mill run, blended, 






white and midds, .30, carload lots, f.o.b 
Ogden, Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $38 ton, 
ceiling. California prices: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $42.08, 
earlots f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 


geles prices up $1, ceiling 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
is very heavy with offerings away below 
requirements. Production is larger than at 
any time in Canadian milling history and 
nearly all the output is made available 
to domestic buyers At ceiling levels this 
is the cheapest feed available. Prices are 
at the ceiling Quotations: domestic ceil- 
ing, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis 
Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill 
feed continues strong, and eastern inter- 
ests are in the market for all supplies from 


western mills. Supplies are moving fairly 
freely, but if the railway car situation is 
not relieved in the near future the move 
ment of millfeeds' will naturally suffer 
ahead of the movement of flour. Sales in 
western Canada are quite unimportant 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: The situation in this terri- 
tory continues unchanged. Domestic demand 
exceeds all previous experience with no in- 
dication of any let-up, the excessive use of 
millfeed being due to the fact that it is 
cheap compared with feed grains Western 
mills are unable to supply more than a 
small portion of the local orders, the re- 
sult being that a very strict rationing pro- 
gram is being carried out by dealers. Prices 
are firm at ceiling levels, cash car quota- 
tions, bran 429.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
33.80. 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 


same high standard, dependable flours 


that have characterized the products of 


La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 


dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS 














Pulverized Wheat 
Pulverized Milo 
Pulverized Barley 


Have about 500 tons wheat and 
barley mixed. Can pulverize at 
less than separate grain. A 
few cars wheat and milo mixed, 
sacked or bulk. 


Granular Flour for Distillers 


AMERICAN FLOURS, INC. 


NEWTON. KANSAS 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








The Hallmark 
of Quality 


BAG COMPANY ,° 





CORN MEAL 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


43-356) 











Domestic and Export 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON | 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. 














DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 




















RED WING 
MINNESOTA 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


y | POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Restless, persistent 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


is never satisfied to rest on 





| il i 


the grocer’s shelf. It moves 


quickly on to the kitchen. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 












RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
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s | THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Wa aes. 


“HASTINGS” Meh CABLE CODES 
Montreal CS USED 


ee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














eK ye RECORD SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














ince "7 
ROLLED OATS James hichardson E bong 


7 & ao 


OATMEAL ap ers Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


P . i as 5; 
- ==. nox Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” EE — Ss 
ae A te = SS 
€ 5 (Gey 


. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Robin tyiye F lour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” ; 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT R . Cc * PRAT 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL + MONCTON 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Exporter 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL « ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER ingeieinhaaprententaiga FLOUR CEREALS FE 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 68. King Street, Kast % 
Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO, CANADA 
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eee DERN CANADA BLOGS MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 








pe) de), brepmer VP vey\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


. ok U RI | y | H R E E S | A R S THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 

. The historic Province of Nova Scotia, 
* if N G once known as Acadia, is 374 miles long, 
Ay i from 60 to 100 miles wide and has an 


area of 21,428 square miles. Practically 
surrounded by water, no portion being 
more than fifty miles from the sea, Nova 
Scotia has 4,625 miles of coastline, 
GREAT WEST guarded by 356 lighthouses and fog 
alarms. The surface of the country is 
undulating. The Province is renowned for 
BATTLE its picturesque shores, capacious har- 
bours, deep valleys and multitude of 
beautiful lakes. It has the proud dis- 
MA j TLA N D tinction of being the only Province of 
Canada and the first colony of Great 
Britain to possess a flag of its own. The 
‘ flag and Coat of Arms were granted to 
Le) Nova Scotia in 1625 by King Charles I 
of England. The armorial bearing is the 
oldest of all Arms borne by the British 
Dominions. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 











, OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAGS JUTE o A G % COTTON BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


CNB SEAN DRESS 
j Camere © DSIBAGe 


NE a 





PMONEREAL TOR ONILOEWINNIEEG BOMTAWA \AWIELUANIOS 


RE stews Dial LL ce ILE ES flv FTE eR nth Ny Ae AP clin SERRE oo LE eee 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. C 


MONTREAL * CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


(Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 yea: 
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prahiods Sarat rs Sy rainy. $33 


wet oh Sorte loc 












MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


















































































aa 
Cable Address: ‘“FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
Fm 
meio LIMITED y : 
ViTaikors 1nd Importers Es 
: 7 a 
+ COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour _ 
LIMITED G 
J , INSURANCE 
Grain and ‘All Risks?’ — 
Z Fee Special tte peg shen a) n —— 
— ds Guat aad Lake nll 
rit) UJ P Exporters and Transportation 
—_ Thirty-Five Years’ Experience | 
'¢ OT TE TORONTO, CANADA Export Flour Handling : 
Western Assurance 0 
zeuwD yl Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
PAPER BAGS W. S. KIMPTON & SONS F. 0, THOMPSON 00., LTD 
) Flour Millers Seral Bank Blde.. Toronto. Canada 
3) U R LA PS & TWI N ES Fs MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA ae kmatoen Agen - 
di Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 111 John Street, New York J * 
\ “3 i 
Se Taichi VANCOUVER 7 GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. | 
nly ; ZZ FLOUR MILLERS Fy 
ip, ele SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export (. 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
ee eeeeeae 1 FLOUR MILLERS TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Sidts Ati, Setebtiet LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” “SUPERB” 1894, [ 
Cable Address: ‘Woimacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Toronto Canada 
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Tr 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 

| and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
urs | 

| “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 

| “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 

1} THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
_ Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


—/ 


00K Names ° WHEAT-1¢ 
at These Celebrated "iy | o . TONIK WHeay RTS 


OGILViE 5 HOUSE G 
LouR = ROYAL ERM 
GLENORA FAMOUS vitA-B WHEAT GERM CEREAL 




















- é BUFFALO ‘ — oil ee ti 
Ul r Cable Address ills at 
.E ccwwe none ~— The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED | soxes. "rom wun 
: USD | MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head Cable 
Office— pa 











om © somsee 








| IMAPLE LEAF « 
' if A | ~ sk hee Pri ee eS ic eer for 
' _ ; PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
bist 

jf FLOUR 











=) Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 
Conse TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


‘TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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SINCE 1877- 


White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


The growing areas 
of thorough 
SNOBUDDY 
distribution are 
thriving at a time 
when some think 
fewer housewives 
are baking bread. 


This remarkable 
SNOBUDDY 
success can be 
attributed to two 
things: Housewives 
like the way 
SNOBUDDY looks 
and acts; we make it 
easy for them to 
get acquainted. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


Cua laliaa 
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Several hundred men were hard at 
work on a new excavation for a new 


was a rush job and 
the foreman rarely let them forget 
it. When they were just beginning 
to lay the foundation, a man with a 
ladder on his shoulder stopped to 
watch the proceedings. The foreman 
saw him and roared out to the work- 
ing men: ‘Now then, lads, get a move 
on! Don’t keep the window cleaner 
waitin’.” 


plane plant. It 


Doctor.—-Why do you have BF-7640 
tattooed on your back? 

Patient.—That isn’t tattoo. That’s 
where my wife hit me with the car 
while I was holding the garage door 
open. 


The Scotchmen invented the wrist 
watch because they hate to take any- 
thing out of their pockets. 


Have you heard the tale about the 
most egotistical GI? Well, he re- 
turned to the United States and re- 
marked as he passed the Statue of 
Liberty: ‘Put your’ torch down, 
honey. I’m home.” 


Navy Bridegroom.—wWith all 
worldly goods I thee endow. 

His Father.—There goes his seabag 
and fountain pen! 


my 


A cowboy working on a ranch 30 
miles from town was bitten by a dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake. He rushed 
to the house and telephoned the doc- 
tor. 

“Put your foot in a bucket of coal 
oil and get into town just as soon 
as you can,” the doctor ordered. 

Late in the afternoon a_ buggy 
pulled by sweat-caked horses stopped 
in front of the doctor’s office. Two 
men helped the cowboy upstairs to 
the doctor’s examination room; a 
third held the bucket of coal oil on 
the cowboy’s foot, where it had been 


for the past two hours. Then the 
doctor made the discovery that the 
rattler had bitten the man on the 
hand! 


Before marriage: “I like the smell 
of tobacco and I think a man looks 
so masculine with a pipe.” 

After marriage: ‘‘For heaven’s sake! 
That pipe stinks up the whole house. 
Please throw it away.” 


Harvey.—I’ve just shot a dog. 


Joe.—Was he mad? 
Harvey.—Well, he wasn’t very 
pleased. 


She.—Goodness, this isn’t our baby. 
He.—Shut up! It’s a better car- 


riage. 


Teacher.—_Bobbie, your composition 
is the worst in the class. I’m going 
to send your father a note telling 
him about it. 

Bobbie.—You’ll just make him sore. 
He wrote it. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co, 
+ Grain Merchants + 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


== 


DULUTH 








—| 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS 1 


| 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets......... 
Capital Deposited Hs Bis ssc. veseesesverecees 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 








500,000 
2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9% John Street - - New Yor 
Insurance Exchange - Chicag: 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga 
Royal Bank Building - - Montrea 














’ ‘ Tall ST. LOUIS, 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {e' 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
y | 1yr Y x ‘ 
DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. MCiNS seCiIO8 or tHe UNITED SrA tis 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Wau . — - ; 
Chicago Columbus ted Nai nal th ee 4 
St. Louis — Portland seed City entities oni 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francis« 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C, 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 














Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
& 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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M. STAN 
STAN 
FLOUR, 


Cory Bu 
Fenehure 


Cabl 


MARI 


FLO 
lark 


LO 
















John 
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444 W. Gr 








All 
410-420 


—_—_—— 


JOHN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








in| — 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


rrr Cory Buildings, 
a 'H Fenchurch Street 








Cable Address: ‘DorFEacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





| COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


J FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
or LONDON, E. C. 3 
Pag: 
Ga 


Cable Address: ‘“CoventTrRY,’’ London 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
ANI CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
|} Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph LONDON, E.C. 3 


10, Kastcheap 


| RE. HOOKWAY & CO, Ltd. 
| 


House 


| 
| PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


| 
| DUBLIN, BELFAST 
| 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 


68 Constitution Street 
%1 Hope Street 





e Address: “'TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
LONDON, E. C.3 


lark Lane 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
ES (CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ibscription Room 
sthing Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


ble Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





LOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
’ 
,] Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
ind Western Union 5 Letter Codes } 


| 
| 
| 
| 9 Brunswick Street 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 

| LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
| FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Belfast 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS 1 

It CEREAL IAT MEAT 

LAIN 

, GLASGOW 

( ! \cdalre “Croldet lo (la 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


50 Wellington St 


Cable Address DIPLOMA, Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


MARVEI Glasgow 


Cable Address 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


C.F 
Cable Address 


business much preferred, 


“Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHILiP,"’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAN, SEEDS 
Cable address 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australla 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


i, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELLY Aiurt 


ominerchandisers 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave NEW YORK CITY 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 








Quality and 
Price Flour 


Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 








R Michi ’ NEW_.YORK BOSTO N&* Successors to D. G@. Van Dusen & Co. 
~ ee BGI CADERDHIR . Sneha Maakinen NEW YORK Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 
«= ‘ €e, 
yu 
m 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








2 UN Wa © Op Gey wpe) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ii. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


t FLOUR cases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


be 











—— 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





P.O. Box 646 








—— 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Carvin Hosmer, Stote Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














Tanner - Evans = Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR bonestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Essmueller Co. .......+-ee200: eoccccece Newton Milling & Elevator Co..... 
VRE MEDMOE C6. oo cisssccctveccesoss 41 Noblesville Milling Co................. 
Norris Grain Co. ...... pr eee Ohebesc ec. 1 
Farmers & Merchants _— * Co.. SS Berton, Willis, Oo. ....ccccsceccen Ree: 4 
Farquhar Bros. .........+; coteet es Oh WORE WON Bie: GG. o.o-0.65:0-00.0 0005006 Reo: 
FPoast, CG. B., & O0....cccee. Tertrrr ye 51 Novadel-Agene Corp ....--.-.+... Cover 3 . 
PONE M POG. icicctac ccc ssencacvs 37 3 
Demme, Beenee GB OG. .ccsccccccccsses 61 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd......., 4 3 
2a iihis.o16 5:5 :bbd SEAS 4's Ob Wkg 0 0k % Omega Machine Co, ..........,. a 
e Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour ‘Mills, Inc, 44 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 31 Page, Thomas, Mill Co.......... fl 
Pisher Viowuring Mille Co......cccecccee 18 Paniplus Company AS aia og 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 3 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd......... 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... Pearlstone, H. S., Co. «+++e+e+eeees 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 48 Peek Bros. .....ssseeeeeeeceseeces 
PONG DRCEWAN MHTIB 6 occc secs ccvecieeees Pfeffer Milling Co, «--eeereeeeeee 
Franco, Francis M. ..... ON eee et aes 51 Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.......... 
ee ; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............- 37 Pillman & Phillips ...-.+--+++++.. 
T 4 £ ® + | Ss N o Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ........+..0.. 
G Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... tn ao 
SUBSTITUTE Garland Millis Co. 2. ccscvccvcees Pratt, R. C. ESS TT 
General Baking Co. Lenten knwten ee wne’ + 51 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ...... cs 
General Mill Equipment Co............. Prina, Frank R., Corp 
FOR QUALITY” General Mills, Inc. ........e.s0: o—_ 4 Co sta. 
i CD Pc BE. sdc0ssecceccccsess 48 oe eee eee 
=e «= G lobe Milling CO. wccccccecccccsescecs 39 Quaker Oats Company ....... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 41 Q 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... 
Great Bend Milling Company........... Red River Milling Co........ 
Great Ster Fiour BEMIS, Lite... .ccccces 48 R Red Wing Milling Co......... 
Greeneete, Ts dy, @ C$Ovcccsvevccsveucs 51 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ..eseeeeeesece 
Pee TOCes OB cet ie oe eeech ici se's Riegel Paper Corp. .cccceroccccees 
f Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 51 Robin Hood Flour Mills, SO Seer 
Ww | | NG a> ID ie a a ee eee eee eee Robinson Milling Co, ..seeeseeeees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ tobinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....... ae ee ee 44 Rodney Milling Co. .....ececceeess 


Fiarria Brees. B Cos, ThWiscvicssccceess 51 Rogers Bros. Seed Co......--+e+-+.. 
WHEAT AN D RYE Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. 51 gg yy reer rete t fee eee 


D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 


PINON IOs. 60.5-6.4. 0 e860 Ds eee Kee RwS Russell, D. T., ‘ear | 
KF FIGIGS, TIGRTY, INC. occccssovsccccveees Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... 
SENG UE CEE occ cccettiesessteses 37 FUNG] BUNS CO. cc cccccdccvcuse 99 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine. ............. Rutherfurd, W. H.. & Co... cccce. 
RIGHMGNG TRSTAVINGE CO. wcccccicosvoces 22 
moomway, FT. E, &@ Goi, Ltd... ..cccsics 5] S St. Gloud Milling Co......0... 

R E C O G N I Z E D F O R PROSE), UEMES Us. oye reeetceetscneeene 51 St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co............0. 51 St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 4s 
REOMMCOM. BRU MODs. 6 650-5.56.00.0.2 006008 36 St. Regis Paper Co. .....+..-.-. 
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with 
10% Safety Factor 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A con \ a 
This type has ferrum reductum as its ~~ l 4 i 7 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate ay a 
of '4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. ‘ \ Wa 


of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A @ When the engineer is called upon to run a "precise level’ he does his 
This type is the same as Type 4 except shooting from the firm — yet adjustable — foundation of a tripod. For de- 
that it is compounded to be fed at the pendability in maintaining uniform enrichment levels too the miller can turn 


rate of 12 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 ' : 
Ibs. of flour. to the broad — yet flexible — support of N-A’s 3-Way Service. 


So choose the type of N-Richment-A best suited to your needs for — 
TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


ae 1 The best in enrichment concentrates. 
This type has sodium iron pyrophosphate 


as its source of iron and is compounded ' : : : 
to be fed at the rate of 12 oz. of N-RICH- 2 N-A’s technical field service. 
MENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 3 N-A enrichment feeders 


For further details on N-A’s 3-WAY ENRICHMENT SERVICE call your local 
W6&T representative. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9 - NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 


“Registered Trademark 














This picture is not as wacky as it seems. ing the farmer’s crops along these hnes 4 

) I ey — 
For farmers today are raising wallpaper on In the years ahead, this kind of research at 
their broad fields . . . wallpaper and a num- General Mills and other companies will lead 


ber of other 


Molded 


printing ink 
foam... all these and many other unusual 
items have been made, 


wheat and soybeans in the laboratories of 


surprising 


I 


plastic S, 


, medicines, 


General Mills 


In fact, so many new uses have been found can bestserve America by aggressive 
for agricultural products we believe a whole research, steady expansion leading 
new industry is about to grow up in process- to better living for all of us after the war 


products to many helpful new products for you... but 
*namels, wallboard, it will have another value, too, 
resins, fire fighting For it will help build new markets for the 
l farme help hi t steadier, more de- 
in part at least, from pendable income.. and it will help create 
{ 1 c employment 


Yep...she'll run about 90 rolls to the acre 


It is in this way we think our company 








cay . maker ten ar Sta s. So lucts, Be Crocker Soup 
hed Flour, Softasilk Cake I r, Wheaties, Kix, € 4 Bake I irs, Larro Feeds, 


One of a series of ad 
appearing in general bely 
zines which tells the story of 

General Mills quality. ¢ 

Chr] new product resea 


ontrols 
rch, 
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